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pp Wir the issue of October 24, The 
Outlook will take another step forward. 
Contained in our pages, beginning with 
that number, will be not only The 
Outlook as we know it but also The 
Independent—well known journal of 
free opinion since 1848, and long a 
friendly rival of this paper. 


pp To the readers of The Outlook this 
means no change in editorial policy or 
direction. Instead, it means a larger, 
better magazine, a more varied editorial 
staff, and the addition of such well 
known writers as Ernest Boyd, Van 
Wyck Brooks, and Charles Morton to 
our already long and growing list. All 
our well known departments will be 
continued and several other features 
added. The whole enlarged magazine 
will be another evidence of our earnest 
desire to give to our readers as excel- 
lent a journal as we can—a weekly to 
which they can turn for honest opinion 
and unprejudiced information. 


pp CERTAINLY both 
from founders on both sides—and from 
the long line of good men and true who 
have given their best to The Inde- 
pendent and The Outlook—a_ noble 
tradition and a high purpose. 


papers inherit 


be Anmonc the former editors of The 
Independent have been Henry Ward 
Beecher, Leonard Edward 
Eggleston, and Washington Gladden. 
As every one knows, Henry Ward 
Beecher was also editor of The Outlook 
at one time, before the days of Lyman 
Abbott and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Bacon, 


p— Tus is an inheritance calculated 
to make men pause—and resolve to do 
their best. For many years these names 
were names to conjure with. Different 
as they were in point of view, they stood 
for a spirit and a purpose representa- 
tive of the has had to 
offer to the world. 


be Tue present editors of The 
Outlook do not delude themselves into 
thinking that they possess either the 
personality or the opinions of these men. 
Their determination to ascertain and 
present the facts, however, their effort 
to be of service to the liberal minds of 
their country—these things are part 
and parcel of our own endeavor. 


best America 
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>> What Will We Do With It? <« 


HE Eighteenth Amend- 

ment is the distinctively 

American move in the 
long game to control the con- 
sumption of alcohol. Is it a 
conclusive move? Are we ina 
position to call “check” or have 
we blundered, lost place and 
advantage? Is it a success we 
have achieved or a failure we 
have been guilty of? Are we 
satisfied or shocked with the 
result? On the answers to 
these questions our opinions 
are inevitably based, and do 
we not act as we think? In a democracy 
like ours no regulation of conduct is 
irrevocable merely because it has been 
placed in the Constitution. Public 
opinion which put it there can take it 
out again. What is public opinion 
going to do with Prohibition? With 
the Eighteenth Amendment and _ the 
Volstead Act? 

On the fourteenth of March The 
Outlook published a questionnaire ask- 
ing their readers to answer thirty-nine 
questions in order to discover—not facts 
or figures, but their opinions as to why 
the amendment was passed, how it is 
working, and what they want done 
about it. The replies, nearly four 
thousand of them, are before me now. 
They come from every state in the 
union, from all our possessions and 
dependencies, and from American 
citizens living in London, Syria, Egypt, 
France, Spain, Cuba, South America 
ind Mexico, The age of the senders 
ranges from fourteen to ninety-seven, 
their occupations run the full gamut of 
the literate group which is sufficiently 
Prosperous to subscribe to a magazine, 


sufficiently interested in public ques- 


By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


Herewith, the Outlook presents an expert’s an- 
alysis of its prohibition poll. 
the most comprehensive attempt to get at all the 
elements of this vexed issue. 
thing shown,” says Mrs. Bruere, “is that there is a 
percentage of both men and women, both under 
and over 45, who were for the amendment at the time 
of its passage, but who are not for it now.” It is 
possible that, in its entirety, her summary tells the 
complete history of the prohibition movement—its 


past, its present and its future. 


tions to be concerned about prohibition, 
which can without too much travail 
“take their pens in hand,” and which 
has sufficient leisure to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. Besides the four thousand 
questionnaires are some hundreds of 
letters from those who have something 
to say beyond the “yes” and “no” an- 
swers. Of the questionnaires exactly 
3,500 are practically full answers. The 
first 3,000 of these to arrive have been 
classified by the Library Bureau. 
Those which came in later give ap- 
proximately the same percentages. I 
have divided all of them by age groups, 
by occupation, and by locality on the 
theory that people’s ages, what they 
do, and where they live, are important 
elements in their experience—and that 
their experience is the basis of what 
they think. One important element the 
answers do not give—the race of those 
who sent them, and race has a direct 
bearing on what we think and do. The 
names are overwhelmingly English, 
Scotch and Scandinavian with a mere 
sprinkling of South European, but 
there is nothing conclusive about this, 
for may not a Mrs. Elliott McCarthy, 


It has been called 


“The most striking 


now teaching Home Economics 
in Oregon, have been born 
Senorita Rosita Fernandez? 
May not Mr. Arnold Gould, a 
business man of Norwich, 
Conn., have been Mr. Abram 
Goldman on the other side of 
the water? Such things have 
been, and names mean little. 
It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that between 84 and 85 
per cent of the replies are from 
men, and that the great major- 
ity of the women who answer 
list themselves as “house 
“home makers,” and 


”> 


. ” ce ° 
wives, wives 


mothers. 


dia is the composition of the poll of 
Outlook readers—what does it 
show? 

On the opposite page are the original 
questions with the percentages of the 
answers to each as they were made by 
people under 45 and by those 45 or 
over, and by men and women. ‘The 
most striking thing shown is that there 
is a percentage of botl men and women, 
both under and over 45, who were for 
the Amendment at the time of its 
passage, but who are not for it now. 


ie classification by age and sex 
gives only the foreground of the 
picture. One of the most significant 
modifying circumstances is_ locality. 
Places have traditions and histories of 
their own which affect those who live 
in them. 

But localities bounded by state lines 
do not mean much. States of mind 
have quite other limitations. They 
overflow the surveyors’ lines and crowd 


across political divisions, and _ seep 
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along river bottoms.and are stopped by answers from this region are 83% for whole string of river cities; in spite of 
mountain ranges and led on by the air the retention and enforcement of the hundreds of thousands of the foreign aide 
currents that make men of certain Amendment, although Maine which _ born in the industrial centers, it is stil] 
kind live in a certain place, and pursue went dry in 1851, and since that time the stronghold of the American farmer. 
certain occupations, and think in certain has enforced its own law in its own way, By virtue of his effort we eat—also by 
ways. I have picked six regions, which sends 4% of the answers against the virtue of his votes do we elect or defeat 
show six widely different conditions Amendment on the ground that it is less presidents. The answers from the - 
and experiences and may therefore be effective than the state law and that Great Valley are well divided and I 4 
expected to induce different opinions there is an added element of corruption believe give a fairly accurate sample r > 


of the public opinion there. Ejighty- 
one per cent of these who reply are satis- | 
fied with the Amendment as it stands | iL. 
and against modification. There is 


in the enforcement of it. 

Compare old New England to the 
present source of our food supply, the 
Great Valley. I have grouped together 


on prohibition. 





if begin with there is what is left of 


old New England—Maine, New 


Hampshire and Vermont—relatively Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, little outcry either for light wines and bod 
stable, homogeneous, rural, small town, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, beer, for any change in the Volstead 13. 
small city folks whose ancestors have Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, because Act, for a government dispensary sys- - 
been in this country for a century or _ in spite of the fact that this region con- tem, or for personal liberty in the mat- 
more, and who are inheritors of the tains Chicago and St. Louis and Detroit ter of home brew. The general demand 


tradition of the town meeting and local and Kansas City, busy with manufac- is for better enforcement and less cor- ~ 












































































































































































































































independence, and so certain of the ture and trade, Tulsa with its mind — ruption of officials. The Great Valley st 
wisdom of democracy that they are will- centered on oil, Omaha still thinking stands pat. 
ing to obey the prohibition law. The of itself as a wild west town, and On across to the North West, another 
GROUP I—Do You Believe 
| Male Female 2 
|—_———____—— i Aas cra ae =| = 2 tes ee ce ee Se, ee 
| mene 45 45 and over Under 45 45 and over 
—_—— $$ $$$ er —— — —_ - ——— a *~ 
| ~~ a) 
| Yes | No |NoAns. Yes No |NoAns. Yes | No |NoAns. Yes No No Ans. | = 
1. That all drinking of inteadenting beverages is| | | 
morally wrong? | 23.0 75.1 1.9 33.1 62.6 4.3 35:5 | «(62:2 21 50.1 45% | 5S = 
—_—— | |—— 
2. That all drinking of intoxicating beverages is a| | 
social! menace? 39.8 59.0 1.2 || 57.0 em 1.9 69.3 30.7 _ tis 20:7 | 2.0 | = 
| | Seca ‘chant 
3. That all "i of intoxicating beverages is a | | 
social evil 37.8 | 60.3 1.9 3.6 | 43.2 3.2 67.1 33.1 S 722 24.5 } 3.38 | i: 
GROUP I | 
1. Were you in favor of the Eighteenth Amendme os | | | | 
at the time of its passage? 67.5 | 27.4 | 5.1 || 77.8 21.5 7 77.9 16.4 5.7 | 90.8 (ere 1.5 
oe es Sa | 
2. Are you in favor of it today? | 58.0 | 41.2 8 74.7 24.4 9 77.1 20.0 2.9 88.3 10.2 1.5 | = 
2 [so [na | a | | 
3. Do you believe its main purpose was to . 
(a) Destroy the commercial liquor traffic? | 58.2 | 19.7 | 22.2 75.9 10.6 13.5 41.4 33.6 25.0 69.1 10.5 20.4 
wee Sel Aime ae a Be i weak 
(b) Effect a moral reform? | 65.5 14.0 | 20.5 68.9 13.2 17.9 67.8 14.3 17.9 73.5 6.6 19. 9 
a | —_—— - a —— —_ ——- —— 
(c) Impose total ahetinence? »? | 43.2 28.9 27.9 47.4 27.9 24.7 25.0 42.1 32.9 49.7 16.6 33. 7 
(d) Avert an economic waste? | 54.8 20.5 24.7 70.1 11.5 18.4 45.0 32.9 22.1 73.0 6.9 20.1 1 
4. Doyou believe it was adopted asa result of | | 
@ A real majority opinion? 49.8 35.6 14.6 69.3 22.2 8.6 63.6 23.6 12.8 77.0 11.5 11.5 
0) W: ar hysteria? | 30.6 47.7 247 20.7 60.8 18. 13.6 65.0 21.4 8.7 62.0 29.3 
(c) Organized propaganda? | 52.1 27.9 20.0 42.0 37.8 20.2 24.3 52.1 23.6 24.2 41.1 34.7 
(d) Belief that the liquor tri salle was oustentinble 
by no other means? 51.3 25.2 23.5 71.8 | 14.0 14.2 67.9 16.4 15.7 || 76.5 8.4 15.1 L 
a?) 
GROUP III—What, in Your Opinion, Has the Eighteenth Amendment with the Volstead Act 
Accomplished ? | 
1. Has it improved conditions in your neighbor-| || | | | 
hood? — 0.1 39.0 | 5.9 | 74.7 21.2 4.1 62.1 | 27.9 10.0 1 8.8 13.3 7.9 
=< panne cs eeeee = | eee rv ettre lore ee ea ee ets 
2. Hasit improved general social c onditions? 59.7 | 34.4 | 5.9 | _23. 0 — 65.0 | 25.7 9.3 | 72. 2 16.6 | 11.2 | 
i elas SOR eiier teen ee ns ee | oes cna s - aaa Nc | ea atin! ee ee ee Ee ~ | 
3. Has i it improved conditions i in some groups of the | | | | 
population? | St4 of Ia | 4.5 | 87.1 65 | 6.4 90.0 6.4 3.6 | 87.5 | 4.8 | 7A 
— a — — -|-— ———|| SS a — | —- 
4. Has it made conditions worse in some groups of| | | ! | | 
the popu ition? 65.4 28.1 6.5 | 46.5 13.2 10.3 52.2 40.0 7.8 41.1 36.7 | 22.2 | 
5. Has it re sulted i in moral improv: ement? | 487 | 47% 8.7 || 60 5 30 i 9.3 57.9 ¥ 32.1 10.0 61.5 19.1 | 19.4 | 
Bes LLG ATI Ri SENN EGER PE (PERLITE (CED AUG D opens UenayeIens | Mii Geh tenn [Senn aoa ware eres tee 
6. Hasit improved economic conditions? | 70.4 | 93:5 | el | 82.3 | 13.5 jKZ 78.6 15.7 5.7 89.0 5.9 5.1 ~ 
7. Has it increased respect for law | 76 | 620.1 46:1 saz 72.8 12.5 PA 64. 8.6 || 14.3 60.7 25.0 
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Montana, North and South Dakota and 
Over this North West, 
traders with their packs, land seekers 
und gold seekers. settlers in their cov- 
cred wagons seem to have just passed. 
They are a small town and rural people 
with relatively few great cities, nordic 
too, with a sparse dotting of the foreign 
Since 1834 when the Chief 
Factor of the Hudson Bay company 
forbade the issuance of spirituous 
liquors to Whites and Indians both in 
the old Oregon Territory, they have 
been experimenting with various forms 


Minnesota. 


born. 


prepared surface; 80% of them are for 
it as it stands. 

The Old South is still an entity in 
spite of the fact that so much of it is 
new. A fellow feeling pervades it in 
the face of the influx of winter colonies 
and industrial developments. There is 
a common denominator for Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana in the fact that the white 
population which is in control does not 
dare to let the black population drink. 


Male Female 
tI ——— 
Under 45 | 45 and over Under 45 45 and over 
No No No | No 
I Oo A Ans. I oO A Ans. I oO A Ans. I 0) A Ans. 
ra What is your attitude towards buying from | 
bootleggers? Indifferent? Opposed? Ap- : Bek ' # = | es pee | : 
proving? 17.7 71.9 9.6 8 8.9 86.3 3.4 1.4 eek 87.9 3.6 1.4 3.6 93.6 | 1.5 1.3 
9. "What is the attitude of your community 
towards buying from bootleggers? 40.0 | 37.0 18.8 4.2 26.6 | 56.4 9.5 7.5 38.6 | 38.6 12.1 10.7 15.8 | 61.2 6.9 15.6 
10. What is your attitude towards home-brewing? | 27.4 | 46.4 | 25.0 1.2 18.0 | 66.6 | 11.9 2.6 16.4 | 70.7 | 12.2 7 10.7 | 82.4 4.3 2.6 
ll. What is the attitude of your community = : ae 4 
towards home-brewing? 40.2 27.4 27.2 5.2 30.0 | 46.8 13.2 10.0 41.4 30.0 18.6 10.0 22.2 52.5 10.2 15.1 
Pp. \ What is your attitude towards bootlegging? 13.5 | 79.3 5.5 47 8.5 86.4 2.8 2.3 — 30.0 | 68.6 1.4 3.6 | 93.1 1.5 | 1.8 
13 W *ha it is the attitude of your community | we 
. towards bootlegging? 36.6 45.4 12.6 5.4 25.0 60.6 6.4 8.0 40.7 42.9 7.8 8.6 17.6 | 53.8 5.1 13.5 
| » | , In l| + | 
| Yes No |NoAns. | Yes No |NoAns. Yes No |No Ans. | Yes No No Ans 
1. If a Nation-wide plebiscite on the Eighteenth! | | | 
Amendment were possible, how would you vote?) | } | 
(a) To retain the Eighteenth Amendment as it} | | 
stands? 51.9 37.5 10.6 71.6 24.1 $.3 71.4 22.9 | 5.7 \| 84.7 | 10.7 4.6 
| niecaninemianaaal i] = sai 
———— | 
(b) To modify it by making it permissive with | | 
Congress instead of mandatory upon Con- | | 
gress to abolish or control the commercial 4 eet es i | 3 \| ow dea 
liquor traffic? 21.9 54.9 23.2 | 15.9 64.6 19.5 11.4 65.0 | 236 || 5.6 66.6 | 27.8 
(-) To abandon our policy of National control of | | | | 
the liquor traffic by striking the Amend- | | || 
ment from the Constitution? 24.4 53.4 22.2 | 16.3 66.8 16.9 16.4 64.3 | 19.3 || 69 | 70.1 23.0 
| | 
we RRe F | | 7o 
2. It a Nation-wide plebiscite (while the present | | 
Eighteenth Amendment is still in force) were | | | 
possible on the Volstead Act, how would you 
vote? 
(a) To retain the Volstead Act as it stands? 45.0 42.0 13.0 65.8 27.4 6.8 
(b) To modify it by increasing the permitted 
alcoholic content? 32.3 45.0 22:72 20.9 62.4 16.7 
(c) To clarify the distinction between the home 
brewer and the commercial bootlegger? 40.7 34.8 24.5 34.7 41.9 23.4 
To throw further protection about the sanc- 
tity of the home against search? 39.8 36.0 24.2 | 32.2 47.2 20.6 
(e) To protect personal liberty against abuses in | | | | 
enforcement? 45.4 30.8 | 23.8 | 40.7 38.2 21.1 22.9 | 47.1 30.0 248 | 403 | 34.9 
Senet | ate eee SS RiGee EenISeN | Sea See ee 
3. If the country voted in favor of medifying the || | | 
Eighteenth Amendment to make it permissive 1] | 
with Congress instead of mandatory upon Con- i | 
gress to abolish or control the liquor traffic, | 
would you favor the retention of the essential || | 
elements of the present Volstead Act? §2.7 36.0 11.3 | 69.6 | 20.0 10.4 65.7 | 19.3 15.0 || 69.1 11.0 | 19.9 
4. Would you vote to have Congress permit terri- i | | | | 
tory in which wet sentiment predominates 1] {| 
) To authorize a return of the licensed saloon? 8.7 84.9 6.4 || re. | ORF | So 3.6 | 91.4 5.0 3.3 | 944 | 23 
eres | | SS ee eee aii _——— 
; | | 
(b) To mz imufacture and sell light wines and | — 
beers? 40.5 52.4 71 || 23.0 | 721 | 49 20.7 729 | 64 || 94 84.5 6.1 
(c) To establish a Governmental dispensary | | 
system? 41.3 52.1 6.6 24.7 70.2 5.1 15.7 77.9 6.4 |} 11.0 79.8 | 9.2 
ae z ae : a Pe ee eer Bi ape a et ae a 
(¢) To manufacture and sell distilled liquors? 29.1 62.0 8.9 18.0 76.3 5.7 19.7 82.2 | 7.1 } 6.4 | 85.7 | 7.9 
homogeneous region composed of of control. The Eighteenth Amend- ost of these states made their own 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, ment settled easily upon an already _ prohibition laws before the Amendment 


vas passed, and enforced them as they 
saw fit. They ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but they are not in sym- 
pathy with Federal enforcement. It is, 
judging from their letters, partly the 
old question of states rights, and partly 


a matter of rival enforcement bodies. 
The South is not so strong for the 
Amendment as either old New Eng- 


land or the Great Valley, they are torn 
between expediency and pride, but 77% 
answered the pronto 


Amendment 


of those who 
naire are content that the 


should stand without change. 
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Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
have a woof of modern Americanism 
and a warp left from old Mexico. 
Legislatures conduct their sessions in 
both Spanish and English. In the val- 
leys of the Rio Grande and the Colorado 
and along the border a greeting in 
Spanish brings a quicker response than 
one in English. The Spanish tradition 
includes wine. Judging from the names, 
there are none of Spanish race among 
The Outlook readers, but they are all 
living in touch with the Spanish tradi- 
tion. The percentage of those who are 
in favor of the Amendment today falls 
to 68%. 

That part of our country where the 
raw materials are converted into 
finished products, where the swift rivers 
are harnessed to mill wheels, where fac- 
tory smoke smudges the sky, where elec- 
tric power lines stride across the coun- 
try on giant legs, where cloth streams 
out from the mills, and millions of shoes, 
and bricks and steel rails, and glass 
dishes, and electric bulbs, and books 
and ready made clothes and paper boxes 
are produced, has different opinions 
and wishes and problems from the 
Great Valley or the North West or the 
South. It has for one thing a great 
admixture of still unassimilated people 
working in its industries, whose habits 
and traditions include the making and 
use of alcoholic drinks. For another 
it has a large group of consumers will- 
ing to pay for these same drinks,—a 
well-to-do, predominantly American 
group, who form the market. It is 
moreover strung along the seaboard, it 
has acquired a cosmopolitan point of 
view, and the rest of the country comes 
there to play, to spend money and to 
The states in this group 
—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, are dominated by 
The percentage of those 


buy luxuries. 


their cities. 
who were formerly in favor of the 
Amendment but are not in favor of it 
now is higher here than elsewhere, and 
the percentage of those who still want it 
has fallen to 69. 


Not all the country is included in 
these divisions, there is the mountain 
group, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
there is California which not only does 
not belong in any other division but 
must be divided North from South in 
order to be understood. San Francisco 
as the city of the northern part is a 
bustling, cosmpolitan, man-made town 
not unlike the cities of the Atlantic sea- 


board. It is not conspicuously in 


favor of the Amendment. Los Angeles 
in the southern division of a different 
origin and composition is the driest of 
the great cities. 

I have made these divisions into 
localities because in a country so large 
as ours the differences in environment 
and tradition are great enough to affect 
opinion, and in a matter so important 
as this, our most distinctive piece of 
social legislation, it is imperative to 
know not only what people think as 
shown by the first analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire but also why they think it. 


: analysis by localities is not by 
any means conclusive. Biologists 
say that every organism is conditioned 
by the way it gets its living. What 
employments have conditioned these 
readers of The Outlook? I have di- 
vided the questionnaires according to 
the occupation of those who sent them. 
I approached the job of sorting out 
people by occupations with the idea that 
it was an easy way to unravel a tangled 
It looked easy and 
I laid down eight rough 





situation. 
clarifying. 


easy 


stu- 





divisions for my own guidance 
dents; housewives; agriculturists; 
mechanics, artisans and wage-workers; 
clerical workers; people in business; 
members of the professions; and those 
who had retired from active life. And 
then came the terrible task of deciding 
what a person really did from what he 
A lawyer undoubtedly belongs 
to a profession—how about a Justice of 
the Peace who also keeps a grocery 
store? A woman keeping house and 


said. 


bringing up two children is undoubtedly 
a housewife—but what if she’is also 
teaching school? A man says he is an 
engineer. Locomotive or civil? They 
are in different pigeon holes. A phy- 
sician drops gently into the professional 
group, where does a masseuse go? Is 
a railroad president an employee be- 
cause he takes a salary? Does a writer 
of advertisements belong with a writer 
of historical novels? Is a draftsman 
an artist? An admiral in the Navy and 
a clerk in the patent office are both em- 
ployees of the government, shall they 
be classified together? Is editing a 
Isa 
* one 


paper a business or a profession? 

man whose occupation is “lumber’ 
who cuts down trees with an ax, who 
breaks log jams dangerously balancing 
in the midst of hungry rapids—or one 
What 


is the actual job of a man from the 


who sells you picture molding? 


middle west who is “chairman of a 


county committee”? These and many 
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more problems confronted me. In- 
stinct, the dictionary, and silent prayer 
were my helps and here is the result. 
As a beginning take those whose 
occupation is still preparing for life, 
and whose experience of pre-prohibition 
days is what their elders say and what 
they have read—students in colleges 
and high schools. There are 106 of 
them from 17 different states and their 
ages range from 15 to 24. What they 
think is important partly because the 
future of the Amendment is in their 
hands, as one of The Outlook readers 
writes there are 11,000,000 new voters 
this year, and partly because of the hue 
and cry about the flasks in the pockets 
of the young. “Our young people are 
going to the dogs with poison liquor,” 
writes a woman from Illinois. “It has 
made drunkards of young men and 
women who think it is ‘smart’ to get 
into a speak-easy,” says a Massachu- 
setts reader. And again from Massa- 
chusetts, “Perhaps our amazing young 
people who will soon govern the coun- 
try may find less satisfaction in break- 
ing laws of their own choosing and be 
wise enough to manage the situation.” 


Against these letters which can be 
duplicated again and again from those 
which came with the questionnaires, Ict 
me set the fact that 96 of the 106 stu- 
dents who answered are for the Amend- 
ment as it stands, ten are for its repeal, 
and four of them—it happens that they 
are the four youngest—would be glad 
to see the saloon back in our midst. 


What do the women think? My 
classification gives only one distinc- 
tively feminine occupation—the house- 
wives. There are 344 of them and they 
come from 38 different states, and are 
from 21 to 87 years old, the great 
majority being in the early forties. 
Between 1 and 2% of them are not so 
certain of the wisdom of the Amend- 
ment as they were when it was passed, 
but 91% would vote for it today. There 
are of course many women scattered 
through the clerical and professional 
groups, especially among the teachers, 
but they have not been separated from 
the main classification. 

The clerical group is sinall. There 
are 148 of them from 23 states. Seventy 
per cent are for the amendment, 30% 
are not. 

The wage earning group is small, 
also 104 out of 3,500—and in the popu- 
lation as a whole it is probably the most 
numerous. The results therefore are 
not significant, but I give them for what 
they are worth. The returns are from 
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loggers, locomotive engineers, common 
laborers, saw filers, electricians, driv- 
ers of laundry wagons, masons and 
half a dozen other trades. They come 
from 17 states and 81% of them are 
for the Amendment and against the 
salcon which has been called the Work- 
ing Man’s Club. 


Two hundred and forty-six people 
engaged in agriculture have responded 
from 41 states. Some are like the 
American farmer of fifty years ago, 
who did general farming and raised a 
little of everything from live stock to 
onions, lived in the country the year 
round, sent his children to the village 
school and preferred to vote as _ his 
father did. Some write from their 
winter homes in Florida or California, 
speak of acres in thousands and men- 
tion sons at Oxford. These farmers 
as a whole are 86% in favor of the 
Amendment. The states from which 
the largest number of returns have 
come are in order: New York which 
is 80% for the Amendment as it stands, 
California 87%, Illinois 85%, Michi- 
gan 85%, Minnesota 92%, Washing- 
ton 77%, and Pennsylvania 86%. 
Whether their holdings are large or 
small, whether they are ranchers or 
truck gardeners, whether they live 
cast, west, north or south, the farmers 
are for the Amendment and against any 
modification of the Volstead Act. 

The business group has been exceed- 
ingly hard to segregate, it being so 
difficult to determine whether a given 
job was a profession, a business, or a 
wage earning occupation. Probably it 
is just as well that you who have sent 
in questionnaires do not know into what 
pigeon holes you have fallen or who 
your fellows are. There are 892 in this 
group from 45 states and the District 
of Columbia. No well known business 
but is represented, and it took a dic- 
tionary for me to discover some of them. 
Sixty-four per cent are for the Amend- 
ment today, which is a low rate as com- 
pared with the other occupations. But 
they are 100% dry in Maine, Kansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, North and _ South 
Dakota, Utah and Oklahoma, and in 
the states with large industries and a 
cosmopolitan population they are only 
57°; dry. Business follows local con- 
ditions more closely than the other oc- 
cupations. 


The professional group comes from 
the District of Columbia and from every 
state in the Union except Delaware. 
It is the largest group of all, 1,389, and 
quite obviously typical of Outlook read- 


ers. It ranges in age from a young 
teacher who is 21 to a retired judge 
The greater number are 
It is the con- 


who is 93. 
between fifty and sixty. 
trolling group in the answers. As this 
group thinks so goes the poll. Eighty- 
two are in favor of the Amendment to- 
day, rural and urban east, west, north 
and south, men and women. How does 
this vary with locality? In the North 
West where the general per cent is 79 
for the Amendment it is up to 86. In 
the South where the per cent is 76 it 
drops to 78. In the South West with 
a per cent of 68 it is 77. In the Great 
Valley where the per cent is 81 it is 85. 
In the great industrial section of the 
Atlantic Seaboard where the per cent 
is 69 it is 74. Everywhere except in 
New England where the general per 
cent is 83 and the professional per cent 
is 77 it is above the general per cent. 
I have no way of accounting for the 
variation from type in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Perhaps 
they just want to be different, or is it 
the traditional American individualism ? 


H- do those whose active part in 
life is past, who give their occupa- 
tion as “retired” and may be supposed 
to see life from a considerable perspec- 
tive, feel about the law? There are 
309 of them and 76% look at the 
Amendment and find it good. 

Those who give their reasons for 
having changed their opinion state in 
every case that they believe the law is 
not working well. These reasons 
classify roughly under three heads: 
that boys and girls are drinking more 
than they did, that it is the bootleggers 
who are getting rich instead of the gov- 
ernment, that the law cannot be en- 
forced because of official corruption. 
They have ordered prohibition sent 
home, and not finding it up to sample 
want to send it back again. What are 
their complaints ? 


“Wherever we look we find dis- 
honesty among officials and _ non- 
officials. Bribery and _ bribe-accepting 


is open, and the few who do not accept 
bribes are considered fools.” 

“We have had a dry legislature for 
the last eight years. On the other hand 
we have had two wet United States 
Senators and our last three governors 


have been wet. The Senators have the 


- recommending of the prohibition en- 


forcement officers. The governor has 
the appointing of our judges and pros- 
ecutors. They take their oath of 


office. How do they square their con- 
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sciences when they make their appoint- 
ments ?” 

“The bribery and corruption caused 
by the Eighteenth Amendment is one 
of the greatest evils under which the 
country is suffering. An injury done 
to temperance and clean living.” 

“Almost anything is preferable to a 
law which half the families throughout 
the country will continually disregard 
and which can never be enforced by 
any conceivable procedure.” 

“The policy of restraint has de- 
veloped a serious danger, not from ap- 
petite but from greed.” 

“Far greater than the matter of 
alcohol is the invasion of the home, the 
debauching effect on government offi- 
cials, courts and police.” 

“Prohibition could be made effective 
and the Volstead law enforced if county 
and state politicians in many instances 
did not profit thereby.” 

These people feel that since the law 
is to blame for the corruption,—a thing 
they had not bargained for,—it should 
be abandoned. Here is a word from 
Kansas to comfort them: 

“The Nation is simply repeating the 
experience of the state of Kansas where 
it took twenty-five years of constant 
turmoil and strife to drive out the 
liquor traffic. The larger cities were 
only cleaned up when the state grew 
tired of temporizing and forced the 
issue. The same will be true in this 
national movement.” 

It is because of personal liberty and 
its older sister, states rights, that others 
are opposed to the amendment. 

“I consider the innovation an igno- 
minious futile surrender of states rights. 
It is a precedent of sinister aspect, an 
ideal wedge opening toward the central- 
ization of government. It behooves the 
people of this republic to rally in one 
common cause to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of personal liberty.” 

“The constitution is not the proper 
vehicle for any law, and certainly not 
a prohibitive law. It is a charter of 
our liberties which nullified 
by the introduction of tle Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 

“The question of personal liberty no 
doubt seems important to many, but it 
is purely academic in the face of such 
practical considerations as safety in our 
streets and in our factories, safety in 


has been 


the air, economic welfare and the like. 

I considered it good sportsmanship to 

pass up wine for the common good.” 
These are merely samples, one of a 


(Please Turn to Page 958) 
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>> How To Listen To Football < 


HE authorities of Harvard Uni- 
T versity (the one at Cambridge, 

Mass.) have recently expressed 
themselves as alarmed over the football 
situation in America. This does not 
mean that they are alarmed over the 
Harvard team (although they might 
well be); nor are they concerned with 
the number of broken necks, headaches, 
heartburn, dyspepsia, gout, diabetes and 
gas on the stomach which annually 
threaten those who take part in this 
strenuous game. The thing that is 
bothering the authorities of Harvard 
University is that the sport has assumed 
such enormous proportions as a spec- 
tacle for the general public that every 
college in the land has felt called upon 
to build for itself a huge stadium or 
“bowl,” and they feel that if this ten- 
dency is allowed to persist football will 
come to take the place of the acquiring 
of the “Harvard attitude” as a reason 
for going to college. So they have 
decided not to build a bigger stadium 
and if the general public want to see 
a Harvard-Yale game they can jolly 
well buy a radio. 

Of course, I agree with Harvard. I 
am a Yale man myself. I have witnessed 
several recent Harvard-Yale games and 
I think that anything Harvard does to 
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By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
Illustrated By HERB ROTH 


keep the general public from watching 
their team play football is for the best. 
But, on the other hand, I don’t think 
that they need be so worried about the 
rest of the country. The menace of the 
“bigger stadium” idea has already be- 
gun to subside. The cure has been 
found. Millions of football fans all 
over America have already discovered 
that the one and only way to attend 
a football game is to listen to it over 
the radio. They didn’t need Harvard 
to tell them that—they had already 
found it out. 


_* us take a typical case—the case 
of a man named G. (That, of 
course, isn’t his real name because who- 
ever heard of a man named just “G.” 
That would not only be silly but very 
confusing when it came to introducing 
him to other people. He would be 
laughed out of polite society in a 
minute.) G., let us say, is fond of 
sports, and one evening he comes home 
to his wife, Mrs. G. (that, of course, 
isn’t her name, either) and he says, 
“Darling, guess what I got today.” 








roth: 


THE HAPPY FAMILY FIND THEMSELVES IN THE NEW HAVEN STATION 


His wife looks at him and guesses, 
‘“Plastered.” 

“Darling,” he says reproachfully, 
“is that any way to talk in front of 
little Maurice? And besides, you know 
I am practically on the wagon.” 

“Yeah?” says his wife, +.ith a wry 
laugh. “How about last night?” 

“Last night?” he wonders. ‘What 
happened last night?” 

“You may well ask,” says Mrs. G., 
rather sarcastically. 

“Oh,” he remembers. 
night was different.” 

“Wasn't it!” she remarks. 
he reproaches, “‘if 


“Well, last 


“Now, darling,” 
you are going to be that way—” 


W ELL, it finally comes out that what 
G. has brought home is three 
tickets to the Harvard-Yale game, so 
Mrs. G. becomes at once quite pleasant 
and falls into a reverie thinking of what 
she will wear—a reverie which lasts 
well into three figures, not counting a 
new fur coat, and a Harvard balloon 
for little Maurice. And the day of the 
game sees them happily on their way 
to New Haven, with little Maurice and 
his red balloon making friends for Yale 
all up and down the aisle. 

“We brought 
lunch,” murmurs Mrs. G. 

“Now, don’t be silly,” says G. “We'll 
have lunch at the hotel.” 

“New Haven,” calls the conductor. 

“Maurice,” says G., “get up off the 
floor.” 


should have some 


“T won't,” says Maurice, with a 
pretty little smile. 

“Look at 
Mrs. G. 

Little Maurice is finally dragged 
screaming out of the coach, each passen- 
ger taking a sly kick at him as_ he 
passes, and the happy family find them- 
selves in the New Haven station. And 
that, if I may say so, is just the begin- 
ning of their worries. 


your overcoat,’ says 


In the first place, they don’t get any 
lunch—or, rather, they are given their 
choice of having lunch or seeing the 
game. 

“T didn’t pay eleven dollars a ticket 
just to eat,” mutters G., so that prob- 
lem is decided, with, however, a rather 
loud minority report from Maurice. 
And in the second place, as they are 
leaving the hotel for the field it begins 
to rain. 
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AFTER A NICE HALF MILE WALK 


“Oh, dear,” says Mrs. G. “My new 
hat.” 

Mrs. G. is right, and they push their 
way back through the crowd around the 
entrance to the dining room to wait for 
a few minutes “until the storm is over.” 

Twenty minutes later Mr. G. looks 
rather grimly at Mrs. G. 

“Wait here,” he says, and turning 
up his coat collar, he disappears into 
the driving rain. 

Another twenty minutes—and Mr. G. 
returns, soaking wet but carrying four 
oilcloth kitchen table covers, one pool 
table cover, three rubber baby’s sheets, 
a pair of side curtains, and a pair of 
rubber drawers. 

“It was all I could get,” he explains, 
“and for heaven’s sake let’s hurry. The 
game’s beginning right now.” 

So the G. family, looking like a white 
clephant sale in Akron, Ohio, set forth 
for the “bowl” (and a very appropriate 
name, too) and when they arrive, after 
a delightful trip on the bottom running 
board of a street car, the first period 
has just ended. Their seats are in sec- 
tion GG, rew 146, which happens to 
be at the farthest end of the bowl, and 
after a nice half-mile walk and a brisk 
two-mile climb they reach seats 22, 
23, and 24. 

“Well, anyway,” remarks Mrs. G., 
panting slightly, “the air up here ought 
to be very healthful.” 

“Papa,” says little Maurice, “I can’t 
see anything.” 





“These were 


We 


“Shut up,” says Papa. 
the best seats I could get. 
very lucky.” 

“Oh, very,’ 

The game goes on, the players slip 
and slide around the field, and the rain 
increases in violence. 

“Papa,” says little Maurice, “which 
is Harvard?” 

“Shut up,” replies papa. 

“Mama,” says little Maurice, “which 
is Harvard?” 

“Does it make 


were 


’ 


comments Mrs. G. 


any difference?” 
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replies mama, with a faint overtone of 
bitterness. 
The whistle blows, and a 
player runs out from the side-lines. 
“Who’s that, papa?” asks the boy. 
“I don’t know,” replies papa. 
“Mama, who’s that?” asks Maurice. 
“Lefkowitz,” replies mama, consult- 
ing a very damp program. 
“Who?” asks the boy. 
“Rosenstein,” guesses mama, again, 
“Who?” 
“President Lowell,” she replies. 
Little Maurice sneezes. 
“Mama, I’m catching 


announces. 


Harvard 


cold,” he 


“Good!” says papa, accompanied by 
the entire row behind him. 

The downpour increases, the half 
comes to an end, and Mrs. G. reaches 
a decision. : 

“Where are you going?” 
Mr. G. 

“I’m going home,” she. replies. 
if you stay, you’re just the—” 


demands 


“And 


Let us, therefore, quickly fade out 
Time passes. A whole 
It is once more the 


on that scene. 
year has elapsed. 
day of the Harvard-Yale game, and 
from the kitchen of the G. apartment 
comes the sound of ice being cracked 
into small pieces. In the living room 
Mrs. G. is bending over the dials of a 
Suddenly the music 
merges into a 


nice radio. 
of a jazz orchestra 
soprano solo and then into the loud, 
clear tones of a masculine human voice. 
Mrs. G. waits for an instant and then 
runs to the dining room door. 


(Please Turn to Page 957) 
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What the Republicans Did to Mexico 


The fourth article in the series: “The Red Thread in The Mexican Maze” 


ROM the beginning of the 
revolution in Mexico, 
thanks to his soldierly 


qualities, Villa 
gained in importance, until he 


Francisco 


acquired an international sig- 
nificance. 


Astute and ambitious, he 
showed himself conciliatory 


toward President Wilson, who 
attached to him a confidential ‘ 
agent and designated him as General 
Villa. As early as September, 1914, 
the State Department in Washington 
had established with him cordial rela- 
tions, as is shown in a telegram ad- 
dressed to Villa by Secretary Bryan, 
reading: “Your patient labors in this 
matter (an effort to pacify Sonora) are 
greatly appreciated by the State De- 
partment the President.” By 
August, 1915, such relations had_ be- 
come important enough to send to Villa, 


and 


as special ambassador, the Chief of 
Staff of the American Army, General 
Scott. 

Naturally Villa, the 
Mexican Constitution restored, agreeing 
on this point with President Wilson’s 


who wanted 


repeated statements, believed that the 
Government of the United States was 
Instead, 
Carranza was unexpectedly recognized, 
and the United States turned against 
Villa an embargo on arms. 


sympathetic to his faction. 


Hemmed in along the border, Villa’s 
He 


marched the remnant of his army across 


situation was rendered desperate. 


the mountains of Chihuahua and Sonora 
to Agua Prieta, on the Arizona boun- 
dary, expecting to take that town and 
use it, as in times past, for smuggling 
supplies from the United States. He 
found Obregon’s army there ahead of 
him; it had 
United States territory as a base and 
United States railroads. for transport 
from E] Paso. 


Villa’s cause was lost; his soldiers 


been permitted to use 


deserted or were disbanded, and Villa 
disappeared into the hills. He 
then blamed for depredations on both 
sides of the border, the first of which 
was that of Santa Isabel, Chihuahua, on 
January 10, 1916. A group of miners 
in the United States had been assured 
by the Carranza government that it was 


was 


safe for them to return to operate their 


By MARCELO VILLEGAS 


After carrying the story from the fall of Diaz 
through the establishment of Carranza in power 
with the support of President Wilson, the writer 
turns to the futile expedition against Villa, the rise 
of Calles, De la Huerta, and Obregon, and the pol- 
icies of the Harding and Coolidge administrations. 


It needs to be repeated that he is not a Catholic. 


mines. They were given passports at 
EI! Paso and at the city of Chihuahua 
a troop train was provided to run ahead 
of the passenger train going to the 


mines. Near Santa Isabel, on a single 
track railroad, the train carrying 
twenty United States citizens was 


stopped by a train ahead of it which 
was alleged to be off the track. This 
could have been no other than the Car- 
ranzista troop train—but no_ troops 
were there. Instead, armed ‘Mexican 
bandits” appeared. They lined up the 
party of miners, stripped them of their 
clothing, and then the leader ordered 
two of his men to fire, killing one at a 
time until the line was mowed down, 
excepting for one man who ran and 
escaped to tell the story. 

In the early morning of March 9, 
1916, a band of Mexicans raided the 
town of Columbus, New Mexico, looted 
stores, burned buildings and killed sev- 
eral United States citizens. The Car- 
ranzistas accused Villa of leading this 
raid in person, but neither they nor the 
United States authorities ever estab- 
lished the fact that Villa was there. 

Public opinion in the United States 
was justly incensed by the Columbus 
The 


longer pursue “watchful waiting”; and 


raid. Administration could no 
the Pershing punitive expedition was 
into Mexico, ob- 
taining consent of the de facto govern- 
ment or breaking off relations with it. 


sent without either 


This was a distinct breach of inter- 
national law. 
HE punitive expedition furnished 


Carranza the excuse to rally even 
his enemies to his support. 
the role of defender of his country, he 
notified Washington that he would op- 
pose the advance of the 
column. The State Department warned 
Carranza that resistance would bring 


Assuming 


American 


the “gravest consequences.” 
His answer was an order to his 
soldiers to stop the column’s ad- 
vance. This was done first at 
Parral, 250 miles south of the 
border, where the Mexicans 
fought until the United States 
forces retired, and at Carrizal, 
where the Carranzistas 
bushed a regiment and almost 
annihilated it. 

The prisoners of war taken by Car- 
ranza’s troops at Carrizal were held in 
jail at Chihuahua. When the United 
States Government demanded their re- 
lease, 
Then Samuel Gompers telegraphed di- 
rectly to Carranza asking him to release 
The request was granted 
and Carranza closed his telegraphic 


am- 


Carranza neglected to reply. 


the soldiers. 


reply: “I salute you. Affectionately 
yours.” 
Instead of the “gravest  conse- 


’ 


quences” which had been threatened by 
the Government of the United States. 
the Pershing expedition was withdrawn. 
A few days later, on July 2, 1916, the 
State Department sent a note to Car- 
ranza, expressing hope for a continua- 
tion of cordial relations in the “spirit 
of friendship and solicitude” which ani- 
mated the American government. 

Carranza and his followers knew no 
bounds, sent telegrams and cables all 
through Central and South America. 
announcing that the ‘“Constitutionalists” 
had repelled invasion and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had 
apologized. 

After this the prestige of the United 
States declined, as can be seen by the 
following incident: 


y [ Vie 


Was 


American warship Annapolis 

on duty at Mazatlan,. the 
principal Mexican port on the Pacific. 
A boat was sent ashore to communicate 
the American Consul. As two 
officers stepped out of it, Carranzista 
soldiers seized them and marched them 
to jail amid threats from the mob. 
Other soldiers attempted to capture the 
navy boat, but it shoved off and returned 
to the ship, followed by a volley from 
killed one officer and 


with 


ashore which 


The landed officers 


were held in prison until the next day. 


wounded another. 
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Orders from Washington that navy 
officers should not interfere ashore pre- 
vented reprisal. 


7 recognition of Carranza, instead 
of improving conditions in Mexico, 
was annihilating the country and prov- 
ing a boomerang to the United States. 
Secretary Lansing of the State De- 
partment, in a note addressed to Car- 
ranza, on June 20, 1916, eight months 
after the recognition was granted, pro- 
tested against the “continuous blood- 
shed and disorder,” sacrifice of lives of 
United States citizens, damages to 
property and interference with enter- 
prises established by investors in the 
United States, and incursions into 
United States territory and depreda- 
tions and murders there. 

This note, which contains more than 
5,000 words, bears after the signature 
of Secretary Lansing the following en- 
dorsement: “The report of the Sec- 
retary of State has my approval. 
Woodrow Wilson.’’* 

The archives of the Department of 
Justice hold the exhaustive report of 
Charles E. Jones, agent of the United 
States Bureau of Investigations, show- 
ing that Carranza, under the advice of 
the German Minister in Mexico, organ- 
ized expeditions of armed men to in- 
vade United States territory in order to 
provoke a war which would either pre- 
vent the United States from taking 
part in the European war or distract its 
attention and reduce its fighting power. 
The same report shows that the activi- 
ties of Carranza extended to Central 
America, planting the seeds of a series 
of conflicts in which the United States 
is entangled there to this very moment. 


Such was the state of affairs when 
Carranza thought to give his dictator- 
ship the semblance of legality. He 
started his revolution against Huerta in 
1913, on the pretext and pledge that he 
would restore the Constitution of the 
country, that of 1857, of course. Then 
he shifted his platform to suit the Mexi- 
can radicals and promised a new con- 
stitution. 


If “Constitutionalism” had meant 
anything to Carranza and his followers, 
they would have established a legal 
government under the Constitution of 
1827, which was and is to this 
day the rightful Constitution of the 
country; and then they would have re- 
formed the organic law by the means 
therein provided. Instead, the dic- 
tator called an illegal Constitutional 


Convention or Constituent Assembly to 
meet at Queretaro and adopt what he 
outlined as “‘necessary reforms” to the 
Constitution. 

First of all, Carranza made sure that 
the Constitutional Convention 
“packed.” Only Carranzistas 
eligible to sit in the Convention, for 
Carranza decreed that: “Besides those 
disqualified by the said Constitution 
(that of 1857) no one shall be elected 
who either by taking up arms or holding 
government positions has aided the gov- 


was 
were 


ernments or factions hostile to the Con- 
stitutionalist cause.” Next Carranza 
saw to it that only his followers could 
vote at the “election” to select delegates 
to the convention. He decreed that 
voters must prove at least six months’ 
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local residence immediately preceding 
the “election.” As most of the citizens 
had been compelled to flee, to escape 
the atrocities of the revolution, only the 
few who had accepted the Carranza dic- 
tatorship could show their right to vote. 
Failing to establish six months’ resi- 
dence, voters might qualify “provided 
they proved with actual deeds their 
adherence to the Constitutionalist 
cause.” 


iia came into existence the hand- 

picked “Constituent Assembly” of 
Queretaro, elected under the supervi- 
sion of Carranza’s military and _politi- 
‘al appointees, representing a small 
proletarian minority in arms and utiliz- 
ing a supremacy that had come to them 
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only through the unwarranted and 
blind interference of the United States 
in the internal affairs of Mexico. 

That the so-called Constitution of 
1917 was foisted upon Mexico is on 
record in the “Official Journal’ of The 
Queretaro ““Representa- 
tive” Machorro Narvaes made a speech 


Assembly. 


which in part read thus: “The present 
revolution is not as yet popular in 
Mexico. The greater part of the Mexi- 
can people are still against the revolu- 
tion: the upper classes, part of the 
middle and the old intellectual 
element are against the revolution, as 


class 


well as the laboring class of a certain 
rank; the clerks and office employees 
who constitute mainly the middle class 
are also against the revolution. We 
are still in the minority.’’** 

Article 27 of the Constitution, which 
1917 the bone of the 
international contention because of its 


has been since 


confiscatory features, was passed on one 
reading, while the rules permitting de- 
bate were suspended, and while the 
Chairman was appealing to the sleep- 
ing delegates to remain awake.*** 

Sleep or no sleep, the “Constituent 
Assembly” finished on time the task set 
before it by the dictator, and on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, the so-called Constitu- 
tion was promulgated as if it expressed 
the sovereign will of 15,000,000 people. 
Yet this so-called Constitution is not 
even capable of legalization because it 
is void from its inception. It has no 
binding effect whatsoever upon Mexi- 
cans or foreigners, if judged by the 
rules of jurisprudence of any civilized 
people. 

Carranza proceeded, immediately 
after promulgating the Red Constitu- 
tion of 1917, to transform himself from 
“First Chief of the Constitutionalist 
Army in Charge of the Executive 
Power” into Constitutional President. 
He ordered an “election” in which no 
other candidate appeared. The num- 
ber of votes cast for him was not an- 
nounced, but it was assumed after this 
formality that Carranza had become 
the constitutionally-elect President of 
As such the United States 
recognized him. 


Mexico. 


T HE Government of the United States 
did enter a protest against the con- 
fiscatory and anti-foreign provisions of 
the Constitution, but Carranza _re- 
assured the State Department by call- 
ing its attention to the provision for 





*S. Res. 106. Pages 1215-23. 
**Vol. II, page 71. 
***(Diario de los Debates, Vol. 11). 
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non-retroactivity of the laws. He did 
not make any effort to put into practice 
the confiscatory or other objectionable 
provisions of the “Law of the Land,” 
but applied himself to consolidating his 
position and to keeping at bay the Com- 
munists, who were pressing him for the 
realization of the radical program. 

This prudent conduct bore its fruits. 
In 1919, General Felipe Angeles, who 
had been exiled in the United States 
since the fall of Villa, re-entered the 
country and joined the few forces still 
fighting in Chihuahua. Villa, advised 
by Angeles, reorganized his forces and 
attacked the town of Juarez. The Car- 
ranzista garrison was at the point of a 
defeat—in fact, was defeated, holding 
only a very small section of the town. 
Then the distressed Carranzists turned 
their artillery northward and fired into 
El Paso. As if by prearrangement, 
United States forces crossed the bound- 
ary line and fought until Villa and 
Angeles retired. 


 aeatmsaege another Mexican presi- 
+ dential election was approaching. 
The new “Constitution” forbade re- 
election. The official candidate was 
Ignacio Bonillas, Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. Alvaro Obregon, then head of 
the Communist and Pablo 
Gonzalez, the man had com- 
manded the most troops during the 
revolution, were opposition candidates. 


party, 
who 


Bonillas went to Mexico City and 
began, with the help -of Carranza, a 
Ob- 
regon was touring the country and 
attacking Carranza in bold and gar- 
rulous speeches, until Carranza threat- 
ened to put him in jail. Gonzalez re- 
mained in Mexico City, waiting develop- 
ments. 


campaign in United States style. 


As the partisans of Obregon were 
becoming restless, Carranza thought to 
consolidate his field by asking Gonzalez 
to withdraw. Gonzalez 
tending that a_ free 
promised. Carranz: 
and Gonzalez prepared to revolt. 


refused, con- 
election was 
dismissed him, 

A few days later, Carranza realized 
that his position in Mexico City was 
untenable. He left, taking in many 
trains the archives, the employees, and 
even pieces of furniture, for a “tem- 
porary transfer of the seat of govern- 


ment to the Port of Vera Cruz.” 
Gonzalez entered Mexico City and 
established a semblance of government. 
Obregon, gathering some of his forces 
and others 


deceiving belonging to 


Gonzalez, hurried to intercept Car- 


ranza, which he did by attacking the 
trains at the border of the plateau. A 
fight ensued, the presidential forces 
defeated, and the trains were 

Carranza escaped north into 
followed by a_ few 
and 


were 

looted. 
the mountains, 
friends, without 
hope. 

Obregon turned to Mexico City, drove 
out Gonzalez, and prepared to carry 
out the “Plan of Agua Prieta,” devised 
by Calles. This plan called for the 
appointment of a provisional president 
and for elections after the overthrow 
of Carranza. 

A few days later, Carranza reached 
a settlement called Tlazcalantongo, in 
the mountains of Puebla, accompanied 
by a small escort which had been offered 


money without 


by a “general” claiming to be a partisan 
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of the fugitive President. Carranza 
was given a bamboo hut by himself. 
At midnight, while he slept, its bamboo 
walls were riddled with bullets. Public 
opinion charged Obregon with the mur- 
der. Candido Aguilar, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Carranza, as re- 
ported by special cable to the New York 
“World” on September 26, 1927, made 
the accusation in the following words: 

“The death of Carranza was not a 
crime of the army nor was the nation 
guilty of it. Carranza was assassinated 
by Rodolfo Herrero, who obeyed orders 
that were transmitted to him through 
Basave and Pina. These _ orders, 
General Obregon, you gave. 

“You have said in your political 
campaign that. the people should know 
the truth. Very well, say it or I will 


The Outlook 


say it and back up my statements with 
irrefutable proofs.” 

Aguilar had to run for his life and is 
still in Cuba. 


= the murder of Carranza the 
destinies of Mexico passed into 
the control of the radicals, headed by 
Obregon, Calles and De la Huerta, who 
became known as the Triumvirate. 

If absolute control of the govern- 
ment of the United States had fallen 
into the hands of tworadical farmers and 
one small politician when State Social- 
ism was in the saddle in one of the north- 
western States a few years ago, and all 
the political and financial machinery of 
the country had been revolutionized to 
suit their ideas, it would have been a 
parallel to has happened in 
Mexico since 1920. 


what 


Plutarco Elias Calles sprang from 
the roughest of frontier society; Alvaro 
Obregon and Adolfo de la Huerta came 
from a little higher up the social scale. 
These three men had an agreement to 
occupy the Presidency by turns. 

Once in possession of Mexico City, 
Obregon had Congress appoint De la 
Huerta Provisional President as a step 
preparatory to national elections. De 
la Huerta brought to Mexico City a 
staff of Communists, and re-enforced 
them with foreign radicals from Russia, 
Spain, and the United States. The 
Red Flag was displayed at the National 
Palace, and the Mexican Flag was for 
some time ignored. Mexico became a 
cheap imitation of a Soviet Republic. 

Through a false election, Alvaro Ob- 
regon became President of Mexico on 
December 1, 1920. There was only 
one perfunctory opposition by one can- 
didate. For a time the bargain among 
the three chieftains was fulfilled. Ob- 
regon appointed Calles to the most im- 
portant position in the Cabinet, that of 
Secretary of the Interior, where he pre- 
pared himself for the presidential suc- 
cession, which he did by first destroying 
the enemies of the revolution and then 
establishing in Yucatan the first Com- 
munist government in the American 
hemisphere. Mexican jails were filled 
with The Maria 
Islands, the Siberia of Mexico, acquired 
population of political 
were com- 
mitted all over the country. Confisca- 
tion and exile became every-day occur- 
rences. 
great that emigration increased to the 
alarming total of 300,000 a year. 

The Government carried its tactics 


“<é . . 99 
reactionaries. 


a numerous 


prisoners. Assassinations 


The pressure of terror was so 


bad 
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even across the Rio Grande. Its agents 
made frequent incursions into the 
United States to kidnap Mexican 
refugees under the noses of the United 
States authorities. General Lucio 
Blanco was dragged from a hotel in 

Texas, chloroformed, and 
in an automobile to the Rio 
Grande. There he and one of his kid- 
nappers were manacled together, 
beaten, and thrown in the river and 


Laredo, 
driven 


drowned. 

The Treasury portfolio was given to 
De la Huerta, who used it to reward 
friends and, through lavish generosity, 
to build up for himself a popularity 
consonant with his later ascendancy. 

The granting of concessions for every 
imaginable purpose became an orgy 
during De la Huerta’s short term as 
Provisional President and under Obre- 
gon. Rights to exploit petroleum lands, 
made the property of the nation in 1917, 
were given in measures of geographical 
degrees, and forest lands in tremendous 
areas. 


ee the international situation 
had changed. On March 4, 1921, 
the Democratic Administration of 
President Wilson was succeeded by a 
Republican one under President Hard- 
ing. The Republicans had come into 
power pledging, among other things, 
to reverse Wilson’s Mexican policy, to 
protect American rights in Mexico, and 
allow the Mexicans to act freely in their 
internal matters. A Sub-Committee of 
the Committee of Foreign Relations of 
the Senate had investigated the Mexi- 
‘an situation and issued a preliminary 
report containing 3,551 pages of closely 
set type. A drastic new policy was ex- 
pected. 

In Mexico also, however, changes had 
occurred in the government; the people 
in power blamed Carranza for all the 
evils of the past and pledged them- 
selves to a just and honest administra- 
tion at home as well as to a fair inter- 
national policy. Washington thought 
it advisable to wait until new develop- 
ments should give a basis for action. 
Of course, recognition was withheld. 

As Washington’s recognition meant 
everything for the Triumvirate, Calles, 
De la Huerta and Obregon started at 
once a systematic campaign to secure 
favorable action by the Harding Ad- 
ministration. A plan formed, 
based on the following assumptions: 

That the great majority of the people 
of the United States are natural 
enemies of Wall Street and “the in- 
terests.” 


was 


That most politicians of the United 
States can be influenced by propaganda, 
provided there is an opportunity for 
them to further their personal interest. 

That the press can be influenced by 
money, either directly through corrupt 
editors or indirectly through news 
agencies and special correspondents. 

That there are numerous groups and 
societies dominated by “cranks” or pub- 
licity seekers, which can be induced to 
criticize the government in _ interna- 
tional matters. 

That certain churches dominated by 
fanatics and bigots would help any one 
trying to destroy the Catholic Church. 

That industrialists and merchants, 
already roused to the importance of 
their foreign trade, can be bluffed by 
an uproar of antagonistic demonstra- 
tions in Latin America. 

It followed that the best plan would 
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be to accuse Wall Street and ‘‘the in- 
terests”’ of compelling President Hard- 
ing to withhold recognition, for im- 
purposes, thus 
the Mexican Government from realizing 
its desires to irrigate and divide the 
land, to educate and advance the labor- 
ers, and to free the people from the 
tyranny of absentee capitalists and 
yoke of the 


perialistic preventing 


from the _ intolerable 
Catholic Church. 

The entire diplomatic and consular 
machinery of Mexico was converted 
into a bureau of propaganda, and pri- 
vate representatives, commissioners, 
and many other sorts of confidential 
agents entered the United States. The 
results were soon felt, but the State 
Department resisted the appeals for 
recognition. It was determined to see 
first whether the Mexican government 
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would live up to expectations and to 
promises made. 

As Washington’s resistance stiffened, 
so did the Mexican propaganda. Mexi- 
sent to Latin America, 
organized meetings of protest against 
the imperialistic designs of the United 
States in Mexico, and the press gave 

, I $s 
undue attention to them. 

The propaganda began to show its 


can radicals, 


visible signs in resolutions and_peti- 
tions forwarded to Washington from 
Chambers of Commerce, State Legisla- 
tures, universities, religious societies, 
and innumerable individuals asking for 
recognition of the Obregon Government. 
Twenty-one State Legislatures passed 
such resolutions. 

The three Mexican leaders at the 
same time were moving in other direc- 
tions. De la Huerta came to New 
York in 1922 to meet the International 
Committee of Holders of Mexican 
Bonds. He told them that the Mexi- 
‘an Government was willing to resume 
payment on the national debt and to 
liquidate its interest in arrears, but 
that it would only be possible for the 
Mexican Treasury to do this if the oil 
interests would come to terms so as to 
assure the revenue from oil taxes. On 
this basis the International Committee 
signed an agreement with De la Huerta 
and arranged a conference between 
representatives of the oil interests and 
of the Obregon Government. The con- 
ference took place in Mexico City in 
the summer of 1923. 

For many weeks it appeared that no 


agreement could be reached. Then 
somebody, later identified as a prom- 
inent American business man, sug- 


gested that the natural reserves of oil 
and the holdings of United States petro- 
leum companies in Mexico be merged 
in a gigantic corporation, in which the 
Mexican Government—or rather the 
Triumvirate—should have a minority 
interest. 
the following 


The Triumvirate traded until 
considerations were 
agreed upon: the oil interests must (1) 
pay $10,000,000 as “advance taxes”; 
(2) use their influence in Washington 
to obtain an early recognition of the 
Obregon government; and (3) take a 
certain amount of bonds to be issued by 
the Mexican Government and sold by 
New York bankers. 

The first requirement was met by 
Edward L. Doheny, and the second was 
arranged for. The United States, as a 
preliminary to recognition, agreed to 


meet the Mexican Government at a 


(Please Turn to Page 951) 
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>pGovernment and Prosperity 


Can prosperity stand a wasteful and 
extravagant government? 
Mills, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
thinks not. Would the Federal Gov- 
ernment under rule be 
wasteful and extravagant? Mr. Mills 
thinks it would. He gave his reasons 
at length in a recent speech before the 
Republican State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts. 

His points of attack were the tariff, 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, taxes and the 
public debt, and government operation 
of public utilities. 

He pointed out the fact that a tariff 
bill is written in the first instance by 
the Ways and Means committee of the 
House of Representatives. The Demo- 
cratic members of that committee he 
said are all but one low tariff men, be- 
lieving not in a protective but a com- 
petitive tariff. Governor Smith’s as- 
surances about the tariff, Mr. Mills 
maintained, are not as important as the 
views of these men. 


Democratic 


Mr. Mills issued a warning against 
the Government going into business, 
particularly that of supplying the 
public with power. He declared that 
power resources were best developed 
by private enterprise. He made it 
plain that power sites should be kept in 
public ownership and never signed 
away to private interests; but he added:: 
“We are opposed to government opera- 
tion as inefficient, wasteful, and extra- 
vagant.” 

What Mr. Mills laid chief emphasis 
Governor Smith’s financial 
policy in New York State. He first 
compared the Coolidge policy in the 
Nation with the Smith policy in the 
State. “From 1921 to 1929,” Mr. Mills 
said, “the cost of government in Wash- 
ington has decreased 36 per cent; from 
1919 to 1929 the cost of government of 
the State of New York increased 197 
per cent; from 1921 to 1929 Federal 
taxes decreased 31 per cent, and from 
1919 to 1929 New York State taxes in- 
creased 181 per cent. During these 
same periods the National debt was cut 
by 27 per cent and the net debt of New 
York grew by 48 per cent.” If the 
comparison between the Federal and a 
State Government is unfair, then a com- 


on was 


. Governor 


Ogden L.° 


parison, Mr. Mills held, between Sister 
States would show the extravagance of 
Smith’s administration. 
While New York has been increasing 
its expenditure and its debt, Massachu- 
setts has been curtailing both debt and 
expenditures. The temptation to 
finance the construction of public 
buildings and highways and the control 
of floods and the development of water 
ways by incurring debts is greater at 
Washington than in New York. Mr. 
Mills believes that it would be disastrous 
to National progress to break down the 
policies that have heretofore character- 
ized Federal finance. 


b> War Debts Again 


“Fina liquidation of the war has at 
last really begun,” declared the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Briand, recently 
in Geneva. He was speaking after a 
five-hour session of delegates of Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan, at which official 
negotiations began for the evacuation of 
the Rhineland by the Allies and for the 
elaboration of a plan to fix war liabili- 
ties at a definite limit and remove them 
from the field of political controversy. 

At the same time it was argued that 
the decision to make a new agreement 
regarding reparations must not be con- 
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sidered as an attempt to secure remis- 
sion of war debts by the Government 
of the United States. M. Briand told 
the delegates at the conference that both 
Germany and the Allies suffered 
from the same uncertainty—Germany 
through not knowing how long she 
might have to pay, and the Allies 
through not knowing when Germany 
might cease to pay. Therefore he sug- 
gested a European agreement, inde- 
pendent of the United States, that Ger- 
many must pay long enough to match 
the term of Allied debt payments to the 
United States. This would allow France 
to ratify her signed war debt agreement 
with the United States, and might open 
the way to a general settlement concen- 
trating debts and reparations in one 
set of obligations to be discharged 
through a sale of German industrial and 
railway bonds on international money 
markets. 

In other words, Uncle Sam would 
face a clearly embarrassing situation— 
an arrangement for an equal number of 
payments from Germany to the Allies 
as from the Allies to the United States, 
and would get the blame for forcing 
Europe to continue to pay. Whether 
this would seem as unendurable to 
America as Europe apparently thinks 
remains to be seen. But there is no 
doubt that the United States would be 
ready to cooperate in a practical scheme 
to fund debts and damages in one set 
of bonds, and to help float their sale. So 
much has been intimated from Washing- 
ton. And Germany has hinted at a new 
invitation to Owen D. Young, who was 
largely responsible for the Dawes Plan, 
to come back and draft a revised pro- 
gram to fit the present situation. 


&>Millions of Capitalists 


Tere are two ways of breaking down 
the distinction between capitalists and 
laborers. One is by making the owner- 
ship of capital a public function and 
thus preventing individuals from be- 
coming capitalists. The other way, 
which is apparently taking place in 
America, is by making capitalists of all 
those who labor. 

One form of capital consists of 
stocks. There are, according to Joseph 
S. McCoy, actuary of the United States 
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IT CANT BE DONE 


Hanny ir: 


Treasury, 3,000,000 individuals in this 
country who own such corporate securi- 
ties. Another form cunsists of bonds. 
There are, according to him, about 
1,000,000 individual bond holders. This 
means that one person out of every 
thirty men, women, and children is a 
bond holder or a stock holder and to 
that extent a capitalist. Besides these 
there are all those who put their capital 
into other forms of investments, such 
as savings banks and building and loan 
associations. Besides these also are 
those who use their capital in specula- 
tion. How widely capital is distributed 
is indicated by the fact stated by Mr. 
McCoy to the United Press that: 
“Millionaires own less than 7 per cent 
of the outstanding corporation stocks.” 


>eWhisperer’s Credo 


DiticeNnT correspondents have collected 
for the New York Evening World the 
arguments which are expected to break 
up the Solid South. 

Herewith a few of them: 

That Governor Smith holds parties at 
night in the Capitol at Albany and has 
“chosen women State employees’ in 
order that they might participate in 
those parties. 

That his secretary is a Negro woman. 

That there is a photograph extant 
showing Governor Smith dancing with 
a Negro woman. 

That if Governor Smith is elected he 
will bring the Pope to Washington on 
a battleship and install him in a fortress 
at Georgetown whose guns will overlook 
the city of Washington. 

That if Governor Smith is elected his 


inauguration will draw to Washington 
“every bootlegger, every prostitute, 
everything from New York City, gath- 
ered on the beautiful lawn in front of 
the White House, all half drunk, sing- 
ing ‘The Sidewalks of New York’ and 
‘Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here’.” 

That Governor Smith, if elected, wil! 
decree that all marriages in the United 
States must be performed by Roman 
Catholic priests. 

That Governor Smith has repeatedly 
been carried in a drunken stupor from 





orgies in the Capitol at Albany. 

That Governor Smith, if elected, will 
put a saloon on every corner. This 
charge, say the correspondents, is re- 
peated in hundreds of pulpits. 

That Mrs. Smith is uncouth, vulgar, 
dowdy, uneducated and unfit to meet 
callers at the White House. 

That Governor Smith has taken the 
oath of the Knights of Columbus— 
established as a forgery in Congress— 
which requires him to “burn, hang, 
waste, boil, flay, strangle and bury alive 
these infamous heretics . . . and crush 
their infants’ heads against the walls in 
order to annihilate their execrable 
race. 

That “after Al should be President 
he, of course, will invite the Pope of 
Rome to visit his faithful son, Now 
think of President Al, with his coat off, 
his suspenders in full view, his brown 
derby cocked to one side, his foot on the 
brass rail, two foaming mugs of beer 
in front of him, and saying to the Pope 
of Rome, ‘Come on, Father, have a 
drink on the President of the United 
States’.”’ 

That “Al Smith 
build a throne in the White House for 
the Cardinals of the Church of Rome 
when they visit him, also a special con- 


has contracted to 
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IT’S BAD ETIQUETTE TO WHISPER 
ON THE GREEN 


fessional box for his grandchildren to 
confess.” 

These and similar appeals to reason, 
say the getting 
around by word of mouth and anony- 


correspondents, are 


mous pamphlets. 


ppelmpartial Partisanship 


THERE is no news in the announcement 
that Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Company, 
is going to vote for Governor Smith; 
but his statement reiterating that inten- 
tion managed to deserve the space some 
of the papers alloted to it. 

“Why is it necessary,” he says, “for 
upright men to suffer ignominy and 
humiliation as the price of serving the 
people in our greatest office? Think of 
the insult to the intelligence and good 
manners of the American people in call- 
ing such a devoted public servant as 


Mr. Hoover an alien. Think of the 
humiliation and degradation which 
touches all of us when such a_ fine- 


spirited, straightforward, clean-minded 
end loyal man as Governor Smith is 
called a drunkard and political crook 
. «- I hope every American audience 
during the weeks to come will show its 
fine spirit of sportsmanship by hissing 
any speaker who dares to cast a slur on 
either of these great men, one of whom 
must be advanced to the greatest oilice 
in our gift. 

“T am not supporting Governor Smith 
because of his position on prohibition. 
As a liberal I resent the whole theory 
of the constitutional amendment and the 
fanaticism and unreasonableness of the 
Volstead law, but on the other hand I, 
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for one, do not propose to take any United States,” says Mr. Young, “‘lies 


chances on liquor again obtaining the 
upper hand in this country. I wish a 
sane law, wisely administered and one 
capable of being honestly administered. 
I would like to see the hypocrisy which 
now exists in our Legislatures and our 
homes wiped out, but I want to be very 
patient with this effort of a great 
democracy in self-discipline. 

“One does not have to be a fanatic to 
be dry, and unless we destroy the un- 
reasoning and fanatical leadership for 
a dry America we will some day wake 
up to find in the reaction a very wet 
America. As a friend of temperance I 
am prepared to support Governor 
Smith, and in so doing I do not propose 
to be classed as a wet or for liquor be- 
cause of such support.” 

If all who aspire to be party key- 
noters will take to heart the following 
remarks future campaigns will be shorn 
of a good deal of their horror. 

“The key to the prosperity of the 


in the living standards of its people. 
These we have raised above all the 
world, not by politics, but largely in 
spite of politics. The spirit of men 
who work with their hands and heads 
in common understanding and for a 
common cause, and toward a fair divi- 
sion of the product, is the controlling 
factor of our success. 

“Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith 
both know the prescription for pros- 
perity. They have both practiced it in 
their individual lives. They are where 
they are because they did . .. What 
nonsense it is to talk about influencing 
the votes of a free people by threaten- 
ing economic calamity. Both men stand 
for prosperity and under either we shall 
have it.” 

With confidence in both candidates, 
Mr. Young looks toward November 
without apprehension. He leans to 
Governor Smith because “we need not 
so much the initiative of a man as we 
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“LAWRENCE OF ARABIA” 


Now Reported to be in the Punjab territory, India, Disguised as a Moslem Saint 
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need the initiative of the people, and 
that means leadership. And so I shall 
vote for Governor Smith as the man 
with the greatest capacity for political 
leadership of any I have ever known.” 


> >Lawrence as an Arab Saint 


No reports about Lawrence of Arabia 
can be too romantic or colorful to be 
plausible; his past career would be un- 
believable if it were not a part of his- 
tory. 

The latest story about the man who 
brought about the fall of Damascus and 
was called the uncrowned king of 
Arabia, is that he has been secretly 
tracing out Communist propaganda in 
India. Despatches published in Lon- 
don say that Lawrence “disguised as a 
Mohammedan spiritual guide” has been 
living among the people of Amritsar in 
Northern India watching Bolshevist 
agents, who may well find a fertile field 
for propaganda in the region where the 
Amritsar massacre of 1919 took place, 
in which five 
killed. Only a short time ago he was 
said to have taken part in negotiations 
Again 
he was rumored to be pacifying a dis- 
pute between the King of Irak and the 
Wahabis. 

Perhaps the reports are true; per- 
haps not; at all events they fit the mys- 
terious character of the man. Officially 
he is serving under the name of Shaw 
as a mechanic in Karachi. Whether he 
was angered by the impossibility of 
Great Britain’s doing for the Arabs what 
he had led the Arabs to expect, and 
therefore refused medals and recogni- 
tion; or whether he had a longing for 
privacy is an open question. Both 
theories are current. 

That Lawrence’s friends in England 
should question the new report is 
natural; his mysterious movements have 
If the report 
is a myth, it is at least in character with 
the man. 


hundred natives were 


in a new Anglo-Persian treaty. 


always been kept secret. 


b> Loeb and Leopold 


AN error in a legal order may allow the 
release from prison of these murderers. 
according to the statement 
as reported in newspaper dispatches 


This is 


from Chicago made by Hinton G. 
Clabaugh, Chairman of the Illinois 
Board of Pardons and Paroles. In 


that statement it was said that they had 
been sentenced to ninety-nine years for 
kidnapping and to life imprisonment 
for murder; but that the order commit- 
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ting them to prison allowed the two 
sentences to run concurrently ; and 
therefore they might be paroled in six 
or seven years. They have been in 
prison for four. We at once tele- 
graphed to Mr. Clabaugh as follows: 

“When will Loeb and Leopold be 
eligible for parole? Will they then 
presumably be paroled? Was the error 
in mittimus failure to provide that the 
sentences be served consecutively? Is 
a twenty year term in Illinois invari- 
ably equivalent to life sentence? Can 
ninety-nine year sentence for kidnap- 
ping like life sentence be reduced to 
twenty years and then be modified by 
parole?” 

Mr. Clabaugh replied as follows: 

“Loeb and Leopold have been in 
prison four years and will be eligible 
for parole in sixteen years without al- 
lowance for statutory or other good 
time. 

“Tn the past it has been almost invari- 
able practice to parole when twenty 
years have been served. I may also 
add that at the present time out of the 
hundreds upon hundreds who have been 
sentenced for murder in Illinois only 
fifteen are incarcerated in our three 
penal institutions who have been there 
longer than twenty years for murder. 

“The Prosecuting Attorney states 
there was no error in the mittimus. I 
am not prepared to say whether it was 
an errpr in the mittimus or whether the 
failure to state that sentences were to 
be served consecutively was purposely 
omitted. Unless sentences were speci- 
fically stated to run consecutively the 
law is that they run concurrently, and 
where they run concurrently — the 
prisoner serves on the longer sentence 
of the two. It is my contention that all 
sentences are for the maximum as a 
legal proposition and that natural life 
is longer than ninety-nine years. In 
other words, Loeb and Leopold are 
serving a sentence for murder only. 

“A ninety-nine year sentence for kid- 
napping is known as a definite sen- 
tence and at least one-third of definite 
sentence must be served before prisoner 
is eligible for parole. If sentence did 
run consecutively the prisoner would be 
compelled to serve at least the minimum 
for each of the crimes instead of the 
minimum for only one. 

“The Parole Board has no power; 
but the Governor has the constitutional 
power to reduce any sentence to the 
minimum provided for that crime. The 
minimum for kidnapping for ransom 
'n [linois is five years and the maxi- 


mum is death. In my judgment the 
value of the deterrent effect and the 
strongest argument in favor of capital 
punishment is that in practically every 
case sooner or later the prisoners serve 
the minimum for murder instead of 
being held for the maximum or for life. 
The net on the whole subject is that 
Loeb and Leopold are unquestionably 
eligible for parole in twenty years and 
subject to greater deduction if courts 
allow statutory good time. My pur- 
pose in twice calling attention to this 
case is that life sentences are seldom 
served in full, that time is a great fac- 
tor, and that influences exerted from 
eleven to twenty years after the crime 
has been committed attract little atten- 
tion. Furthermore, no one knows who 
will compose the Parole Board in the 
future. Neither did the public expect 
that these two prisoners in four years 
would be given honored secretarial as- 
signments in prison. 

“One of the prisoners, Leopold, re- 
fused to testify in connection with a 
riot in the prison which resulted in the 
murder of the first Deputy Warden and 
still he received preferment. 

“The Illinois statutory good time law 
of 1872 provides that a twenty year 
sentence may be served in full in eleven 
years and three months. The Illinois 
Legislature of 1925 repealed the good 
time law of 1872 and passed the fol- 
lowing law: ‘The Department of Public 
Welfare is authorized and directed to 
prescribe reasonable rules and regula- 
tions for the diminution of sentences 
on account of good conduct of persons 
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heretofore and hereafter convicted of 
crime who are confined in the state 
penal and reformatory institutions.’ 
The foregoing diminution of sentence 
law was passed a year after Loeb and 
Leopold were sentenced. Up to the 
present time the Department of Public 
Welfare has prescribed no additional 
good time allowances, but is merely con- 
tinuing in effect, under the discretionary 
statutory authority granted, the old 
good time law of 1872. 

“May I ask one question? If it was 
never intended that the sentences run 
consecutively, why was it that carefully 
prepared statements were issued at the 
time of the sentence and published in 
every paper in America stating that the 
prisoners were sentenced to ninety-nine 
years for kidnapping when we now 
learn authoritatively that no such sen- 
tence was imposed and there was no 
error in the mittimus? 

Hinton G. Clabaugh.”’ 

On another page we state The 
Outlook’s opinion concerning the rela- 
tion of this condition of affairs to the 
movement of the abolition of capital 
punishment. 


> —Polluted Air 


ATMOSPHERIC pollution by exhaust 
gases from motor cars has not yet be- 
come a very serious problem and care- 
ful investigation in many cities has 
made clear that there is little to fear 
as yet. A joint committee represent- 
ing motorists, scientists and _ health 
officers has nevertheless been organized 

















Wide World 


FOR CURING DISEASE BY AIR 


A new $1,000,000 Sanitarium in Cleveland, Ohio, where disease will be treated by compressed air 
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for the purpose of seeing that it does 
not become a menace in future, and for 
keeping track of the matter scientifi- 
cally as it becomes more urgent with 
the expected increase in motor traffic. 

Streets are still safe from the carbon 
monoxide in poisonous proportions in 
motor exhaust gases, but leaky exhaust 
heating pipes in public vehicles have 
caused some deaths; repair garages are 
sometimes dangerous for those who 
work regularly in them; taxicab stands 
are sources of possible risk, as taxi- 
drivers idle their motors at such places; 
and there are a few other tender spots. 
However, the committee finds no gen- 
eral hazard at present but expects to 
remain permanently on the job and see 
that no general hazard is permitted to 
arise. 


b> An Opportunity for Quacks 


Stitv further advances in the problem 
of the mysterious cosmic radiation orig- 
inally discovered more than twenty 
years ago by Kolhorster and others, and 


made widely known by Millikan be- 


cause of his more recent research on it, 
have been announced before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences by the same 
worker. Heretofore we have not known 
where these deeply penetrating rays orig- 
inated; now we know where they don’t 


originate—in the stars. Dr. Millikan 
pointed out to the Academy of Sciences 


that if the as has been 
thought, from transformation of matter 


into energy in the stars, then the sun, 


rays came, 


which is the nearest of the stars, should 
But it 
does not; the rays come to us from all 


send us more than the others. 


volumes 
Obvi- 


ously then, Millikan reasons, stars (or 


directions, and_ in 


equal 


whether at midnight or midday. 


suns) are not the source of the rays. 
What, then, The 
rays must originate in space—how we 
do not know as yet, but infer that they 
arise from the creation of matter from 


remains? Space. 





energy there. 

In addition to the cosmic rays, which 
are no academic matter, for they send 
us ten per cent as much energy as the 
sun does, Millikan predicts the dis- 
covery of rays of even shorter Jength 
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CAPTAIN RICHARDS AND HIS MECHANICAL MAN 
Which can move its hands, sit down and stand up, and actually speak 
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and higher frequency than the cosmic 
rays. 

What shall be done with these unex- 
ploited rays? No one knows nor is 
there any assurance that they will ever 
have a practical application. 
ever, when X-rays were discovered in 
1895 it was said they would be only 
theoretical in value. The oddest thing 
of all is the fact that the medical quacks 
and health cranks have been so slow to 
exploit this new kind of “ray.”  Per- 
haps they are not sufficiently exclusive 
for that, for they fall on—and through 
— all of us at virtually all times. 


How- 


ppePower to Think 


Liserty of thought as the natural right 
and achievement of the really educated 
man was emphasized by two university 
Presidents at the opening of the aca- 
demic year. It is not this or that 
opinion which a university “stands for” 
but rather “full freedom of opportunity 
to discuss’’ such opinions, said Dr. 
Butler of Columbia. At the same time 
he pointed out that there is very little 
thought today that was not thought long 
ago, and that “the conservation of 
knowledge is the basis of all teaching 
that is really worth while.” 

About — the time President 
Hibben was telling Princeton under- 
graduates not to accept authority un- 
questioned but to use their own, minds. 
We can only avoid becoming mental 
parasites, “drawing that 
riches our lives from the labors and 
thoughts of others,” by recognition of 
this law: “That whenever knowledge 
can be not merely received by us but 


same 


which en- 


also assimilated, then it is not merely 
it becomes 
transmuted into intellectual vigor, moral 
conviction, or spiritual appreciation.” 


stored in our memory, but 


pp Many Eyes on the Heavens 
In all 


now no 


of science there is 
quite equals 
astronomy in popular pulling power. 
Some months ago Dr. Burton Living- 


ston, 


the realm 


branch which 


permanent secretary of — the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of made a careful 
analysis of the matter published by the 
newspapers during the annual meeting 


Science, 


of that nation-wide organization, and 
found astronomy for all practical pur- 
poses the leader. 
tors are capable of judging the taste of 
their 


If newspaper edi- 


readers, 
world regards 


a thing the publishing 
as axiomatic, this indi- 
cates a strong and widespread interest 


~ 
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in the science of the heavens among 
laymen. 

This interest in astronomy doubtless 
pertains, not to the purely technical 
side of the science, but to its philosophi- 
cal side. Even as those of us who know 
of its vast concepts a generation ago 
were awed by them and regarded them 
as too large ever to become appreciably 
larger, so do we know today that the 
progress during the past decade of dis- 
covery alone has made those concepts 
relatively as small as those of Biblical 
days were when compared with them. 

The renewed interest in practical 
popular astronomy may be gauged by 
the fact that one magazine partly de- 
voted to astronomy has succeeded dur- 
ing the past few months in encouraging 
three thousand inexperienced amateurs 
to make homemade astronomical tele- 
scopes and use them to reveal the 
secrets of the heavens at which a naked 


eye view only hints. 


>p The Ritual Murder Myth 


One of the strangest byways of super- 
stition is the survival among civilized 
peoples of belief in the existence of 
human sacrifice as a religious rite. In 
the Christian era Jews and Christians 
have both suffered from these libels. 
Half a dozen Fathers of the early 
Christian church refuted with indigna- 
tion the atrocious charge that the 
Lord’s Supper involved human sacrifice. 
In the Middle Ages it was a common 
belief of the ignorant that the Jewish 
Passover called for Christian blood in 
its rites; at one time in Europe a legend 
was current that the Jews of every 
province chose yearly by lot the town 
which should be the scene of a ritual 
murder. 

The deplorable result was that in 
England, in Russia, in Poland, and 
elsewhere, from time to time the dis- 
appearance of a child has renewed this 
libel. Hugh of Lincoln’s case in the 
thirteenth century produced a gruesome 
but heart-stirring ballad. There were 
several such cases in the last century 
in which the Jews were accused and 
often persecuted and attacked. 

The other day in a little Jugo- 
Slavian village a young Jewish girl dis- 
appeared; the word went around that in 
Jewish Christian 
child was immured; forty persons were 
arrested for inciting to violence and for 
spreading anti-Senutic hatred; couriers 
with trumpets were sent through the 
province to denounce the charge against 
the Jews; a general anti-Jewish pro- 


every Synagogue a 


gram was all but under way. Fortu- 
nately the girl was found, tired but un- 
harmed. In Zaklikow, Poland, a 
similar incident occurred, the supposed 
victim being a boy of three; witnesses 
swore they saw a Jew abduct the child. 
He had simply wandered off and got 
lost. 

Race hatred is one of the last out- 


posts of barbarism. 


pp len Players and a Captain 


Tue football captaincy, like the titular 
leadership of the college crew, has been 
falling into disrepute these days. 
Strange experiments are being tried 
that are something of a shock to tradi- 
tion. Time was when the football cap- 
tain was also the coach; today he is 
merely another player, unless, as in the 
ease at Yale, Harvard and Princeton, 
he asserts himself, sometimes, if not 
always, for the good of the team. Only 
recently one of the most famous coaches 
in the country called the captain to him 
and asked: “How many men on a foot- 


” 


ball team: “Why, eleven, of course,” 
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replied the bewildered man. 
“Oh no,” retorted the coach, “there are 
ten players and the captain, who is 
always the poorest player on the field. 
Keep that in mind and you and I will 
get along together.” 


young 


There are several elevens these days 
led by two captains, the men alternat- 
ing throughout the schedule. Ohio 
State has gone further than that, be- 
cause of sad experience with fraternity 
influence, and will be led by a different 
captain in every game. Doubtless no 
one of them will have any great influ- 
The mat- 


ter was appropriately solved years ago 


ence on the play of the team. 


in the case of rowing at Cornell. When 
the captain of the crew failed to make 
the grade as an oarsman, the post was 
abolished by Charlie Courtney, the 
coach, and the oftice of commodore was 
This 


was 


created. commodore, while an 


oarsman, chosen because of his 
personal popularity regardless of his 
merits on the water, and the system 
worked well. It will be long, how- 
ever, before Yale, Harvard and Prince- 


ton will abolish the captain in any sport. 
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A RUSSIAN LEADER 


M. I. Kalinin, with his wife and son. He is President of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S S.R. and is popularly known as the President of Russia 
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bpJourney’s End 


GoverNor Situ traded the last of his 
brown derbies for a dog and came home 
to consult and be consulted about his 
successor on the state ticket. 

He came back in good health and 
good spirits. 

“If there is any doubt how I feel,” 
he added, “let me say that I had a belt 
line steak and fried potatoes for break- 
fast.” 

A belt line steak, he explained, is like 
a belt line railroad that encircles a city; 
it overlaps the plate. 

Allowing for an interest in the man 
that may not be reflected in the vote, his 
supporters sum up his first speaking 
trip as a Presidential candidate in some- 
what this fashion: 

The intolerance speech helped little, 
if at all, in the West but has had a 
favorable reaction in the East. 

The speech on water power, his en- 
dorsement of the principle of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, his pledge to de- 
velop inland waterways, his denuncia- 
Republican 


brought him the support of the dis- 


tion of corruption have 
gruntled farmers and progressives. 
The prohibition speech helped where 
and did not 
harm him elsewhere, since it merely 


modification is favored 
restated his well-known opinions. 
Consequently: 
All hope of Oklahoma has been aban- 


doned:; 


Wisconsin is won; 

Montana is for him; 

He has better than an equal chance 
in Minnesota, Nebraska and North 
Dakota; 

Colorado is fifty-fifty ; 

Wyoming is a fighting chance. 

The biggest crowds turned out in 
Kansas small towns, but no claims are 
made for Kansas. 


pp Reorganizing China 


Tue Chinese Nationalists have begun 
an interesting experiment in govern- 
ment which appears to mean the final 
blow to any connection between them 
and Soviet Russia. They have evolved 
a system of administration by five 
boards, derived from traditional Chinese 
forms and adapted to their ideas of 
Chinese needs. 


To the departments familiar to 
Americans—the executive, legislative. 
and judicial—they add two others, 
those of examination and of censorship. 
The first is a modernization of the old 
examination system by which officials 
were chosen under the Chinese Empire, 
and corresponds in some ways to our 
The second comes 
from the old institution of the censors 
who observed and reported all acts of 
rulers and _ officials. 


civil service system. 


This picturesque 
custom is to be adjusted to present-day 
conditions ; and without knowing exactly 
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PICKWICK CHARACTERS 
In The Dickens Folk Fayre, held at Deal, England 
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TWO ROYAL ADMIRALS 


King Alfonso of Spain (left) with King Gustav 
of Sweden on board a Swedish Battleship 


how it will work, it suggests possibili- 
ties of control which many Americans 
would like to apply to officials in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. 
The Nationalist 
Nanking is now apparently well estab- 
lished; and the Department of State at 
Washington has acknowledged that, in 
negotiating its treaty of last July grant- 
ing tariff autonomy, it accorded full 


Government at 


recognition de jure to the new Chinese 
rulers. Their chief danger, a threat 
of rebellion from Gen. Chang Tsung- 
chang, formerly Governor of Shantung. 
who fought against them in the recent 
civil war, has been eliminated through 
betrayal of his plot and the capture or 
dispersion of his forces. At present 
the Nanking authorities are engaged in 
prosecuting a series of campaigns and 
raids against communistic organizations 
in Hunan and Kwangtung provinces in 
the south, where the Russian influence 
was strongest during the period of 
activities of Soviet representatives in 
But these 


are hardly regarded by most observers 


the course of the civil war. 


as dangerous to the Nationalist ad- 
ministration, which constitutes the first 
really unified government of China in a 


decade. 
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>> Editorials << 


>p>Mrs. Willebrandt 


READING of the recent speeches of Mrs. Willebrandt 
does not, in our opinion, justify the charge that she is 
attacking Governor Smith’s religion. Further, we think 
that church bodies which have long fought for strict control of 
liquor are logical audiences for the chief enforcement officer. 

The case against Mrs. Willebrandt is that she has con- 
tributed not one constructive thought to an issue that badly 
needs rational and thoughtful treatment; worse, she has 
dealt with it in terms that have no meaning for the generation 
that will determine the fate of the Volstead Act. 

Mrs. Willebrandt says that it can be enforced but nowhere 
does she explain why it has not been enforced in vast sections 
of the country. She says that Rum Row has gone but she 
does not explain that Rum Row is no longer needed. Year 
by year the illicit traffickers have speeded up production and 
perfected their methods of distribution. In the big cities the 
speakeasy surpasses the saloon in numbers and viciousness. 
The outlawed distiller has been supplanted by the bootleg 
ring with its criminal affiliations and its armies of gunmen. 
Its allies are the old allies of the saloon—corrupt police and 
politicians. The crowd against which the church fought is 
gone. In its place is this far more sinister new one, product, 
ironically enough, of prohibition and in favor of its con- 
tinuance. 

An increasing number of citizens—Elihu Root is the latest 
to express himself—are convinced that the present method of 
regulating the sale and consumption of liquor is not the best 
method. The goal being temperance, what is the best 
method ? 

Governor Smith has submitted certain proposals. They 
are not perfect, but they form the first practical basis for 
study and discussion of an intolerable condition. They recog- 
nize the existing wet and dry sentiment and propose a method 
of regulation founded on local desires. 

Mrs. Willebrandt contributes: 


1. Prohibition is not a normal political issue. 

2. Prohibition is a moral issue. 

Such statements, if they are sincere expressions c‘ belief, 
disqualify Mrs. Willebrandt for her office. The liquor ques- 
tion has been in politics for years, prohibition was achieved 
in polities, and it will be modified or made increasingly effec- 
tive in the same medium. 
of the ethical belief that the temperate life is the best life. 


The attempt to control the sale and use of liquor is, we agree 


It is in politics as an expression 


with Mr. Hoover, a social experiment. It is in part an 


economic issue. It is not and never was a moral issue. 


In resorting to that phrase Mrs. Willebrandt invokes the 


old, naive belief that one drink started the drinker to the 
gutter. It invokes the spirit of Carrie Nation and aligns 
the person who uses it today with the Dr. Stratons of the 
In that role Mrs. Willebrandt justifies Republican 


protests, Democratic applause, and the disgust of those who 


country. 


look for intelligent consideration of a difficult situation. 
The generation that is going to deal with it in the next several 


years is not interested in such arguments. 


p&Not Vengeance But Safety 


NE sure way of perpetuating the death penalty is to 
deal feebly with capital crime. 

Is that a paradox? It is nevertheless true. 

Loeb and Leopold, two youths convicted in Chicago a few 
years ago of kidnapping and coldly killing a boy, Robert 
Franks, were convicted and sent to prison under the double 
sentence of ninety-nine years and life. Now, it appears 
from a statement of the Chairman of the Illinois Pardon and 
Parole Boards (published elsewhere in this issue) that they 
will be eligible for parole in a few years. They have been 
given easy tasks as private secretaries. They have privileges. 
They have been obedient to prison rules, which provide the 


‘ 


prison standard of “good behavior.” There is nothing to 
show, however, that they are any the less a menace to society. 

One certainty is provided by capital punishment. An 
Under 


such a system as can release a life convict in a few years, life 


executed murderer cannot commit another murder. 


imprisonment provides no such certainty. Society may— 





we hope, will—renounce public vengeance. But it will never 


willingly abandon self-defense. The perpetrators of such 
an atrocity as the murder of Robert Franks have no right to 
liberty. 


ment that in the present state of civilization it is not safe to 


Their release would be the strongest possible argu- 


abolish capital punishment. 
The Outlook 


advocates the abolition of capital punishment, but only 


We repeat what we said a few months ago. 


Provided, first, that any one convicted of murder shall be 
sentenced by a tribunal or commission of experts; 

Second, that once sentenced to life imprisonment, a mur- 
derer shall not have his sentence remitted or commuted 
except by a court of law; 

Third, that he shall be subject to the death penalty if while 


in prison he commits murder again. 


| ee Etlealrn— 
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>> Foreign Opinion << 


ORE than fighting strength at 

sea is involved in the plan for 

navy limitation which England 
and France suggested to the United 
States and the United States rejected. 
The principles of that plan are outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. For French 
adherence to the British idea of restric- 
ting large cruisers armed with heavy 
guns and also large submarines, and 
leaving construction free in smaller 
classes, Great Britain had to offer some- 
thing in return. What she conceded 
was a point for which France has con- 
‘tended ever since the World War— 
assent to the French desire to maintain 
a large standing army based on con- 
scription. And both English and 
European observers have been more ex- 
cited by that than by American objec- 
tions to the naval accord. 


In fact, both England and Europe 
see the way still open to a naval under- 
standing. The Paris press is unani- 
mously optimistic about prospects for 
further negotiations. London papers 
have been attacking their own Gov- 
its attempt to make 
France; they 


ernment for 
a special deal with 
agree in praising the restrained and 
conciliatory tone of the American 
reply. And they go on, in the words 
of the “Daily News,” to speak of the 
Anglo-French compact as a device “at a 
price which enables the French to as- 
sume the military dictatorship of 
Europe, to put America in a hole by 
forcing her to accept a convenient 
British way of limitation.” 


There the British comment touches 
upon the aspect of the Anglo-French 
naval correspondence which has upset 
Europe—the acceptance by Great 
Britain of the position of France re- 
garding land disarmament. Germany 
has declared this to mean the failure 
of the Locarno agreement between her 
and the Allies. Italy suspects an ar- 
rangement by which France. could con- 
centrate air and sea forces against her. 
Soviet Russia asks: “Is it an Anglo- 
French bloc against America or a united 
front against the Soviet Union?” 


The debates on disarmament at the 
League of Nations in Geneva have 
turned on the question of volunteer vs. 


conscript armies. Obviously a nation 


like France, maintaining her forces by a 
system of compulsory service that turns 
out classes of trained reserves, has an 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


advantage over countries maintaining 
volunteer forces. The United States, 
at a distance from Europe, can afford 
not to be much concerned over this 
question—unless there should be an- 
other general war. Germany, obliged 
by the Versailles Treaty to have a small 
professional army without a conscript 
system, looks at matters differently. 
Hitherto she has been able to count on 
British support in her arguments for 
substantial reduction of land forces. 
Hence her dissatisfaction with the 
disarmament discussions at Geneva, and 
the withdrawal of the German delegate. 


N” unrelated to German feeling 

about the Anglo-French under- 
standing on armaments is the campaign 
that the reactionary Nationalists have 
started in Berlin against the present 
form of republican government. Press 
reports from Berlin say that they chose 
this time because they think that the 
Cabinet is in a weak position after fail- 
ing to secure satisfaction at the Geneva 
gathering, and also because they see an 
opportunity to argue that the nation is 
being “encircled by the same _ tactics 
practiced before the war.” 

Acting through the semi-military or- 
ganization known as the steel helmets, 
the Nationalists proposed a referendum 
which would set aside the existing par- 
liamentary system and open the way 


for a return to monarchy. The move- 


_ment is not actually a serious one politi- 


cally for the reason that a referendum, 
to be adopted, would require half of the 
electors, or twenty million citizens, to 
go to the polls, and no one thinks that 
the monarchists could get out that many 
Absence of their opponents 
But an occa- 


voters. 
would block the project. 
sion has been furnished for effective 
propaganda. The Nationalists cloak 
their aim cleverly by demanding a two- 
chamber parliamentary system and 
greater power for the President, as in 
the United States. The liberal papers, 
however, point out that what is really 
meant is abandonment of the basic re- 
publican law now in force and prepara- 
tion for a constitutional monarchy. 


— abaaeoanbi always concerned for the 
increase of Italian population and 
anxious over the birth rate, has begun 
to worry also about the racial future of 


all Europe and America. He sounds a 
familiar warning in the Fascist maga- 
zine “Gherarchia,” of a possibility that 
the black or yellow races, with unim- 
paired and unrestricted fecundity, may 
eventually overwhelm the white race. 
“The whole white race may be sub- 
merged by the colored races which 
multiply with a rhythm unknown to 
ours ... they are at our door, not 
only owing to their fecundity but be- 
‘cause they are becoming race con- 
ae 

The Fascist follower of the earlier 
theory of the former Kaiser of Ger- 
many pays no attention to the fact that 
it is not so much the birth rate as the 
whole vital rate that counts. And social 
statistics, according to experts, show 
that in the last half century the white 
race has increased and is still increas- 
ing faster than the colored races. It 
does so because white people have pre- 
empted the most fertile, richest, and 
least inhabited parts of the globe, and 
because they have mastered a scientific 
technique of sanitation that conserves 
life. With white population grow- 
ing actually faster, despite a lower 
birth rate, Italy’s alarmist will have to 
argue much more cogently to persuade 
Europe and America to run the social 
—not to say domestic—risks of a birth 
rate contest with Africa and Asia. 


fore MOTION PICTURES have had 
so much criticism abroad that it is 
pleasant to hear of one board of foreign 
judges absolving them of undesirable 
influences. In India, where they con- 
stitute four-fifths of the footage shown, 
they are approved. The Indian Cina- 
metograph Commission reports: 


“We are without exception satisfied 
that the overwhelming majority of films 
certified for public exhibition in no way 
tend to demoralize the Indian public.” 

The Commission goes on to suggest 
that the reason for criticisms is to be 
found in trade rivalry and remarks: 


“We do not suggest that trade propa- 
ganda is illegitimate . . . The British 
film industry very naturally wishes to 
recover the positon which it held prior 
to the war, but when it attempts to show 
that the films produced in America are 
in one way or another inferior or harm- 
ful, the cautious man will bethink him- 
self that all is fair in love and war.” 
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>> What the Country Is Thinking << 


A Review of Editorial Opinion 


OST of the political discussion 
in the newspapers seems to go 
round and round. 

Prohibition—is that the chief issue? 
Smith started out by making it so. Now 
he denies that it is. Smith’s wet 
opponents in the East and his dry sup- 
porters in the South say, No. His dry 
opponents in the South and his wet 
supporters in the East say, Yes. Smith 
has a plan for something better. No- 
body seems to think it will work; but it 
is a plan, and that is something. 

Farm relief—-does that depend on 
the equalization fee? The professional 
farm leaders in politics said, Yes; reject 
that and you are against us. The Re- 
publicans rejected it. Then it appeared 
that the farmers were not so sure. Well, 
then, says Smith, the fee is a detail to 
be left to a commission. But details are 
the essence of the problem. Smith is 
clearly for the fee. Smith is clearly 
against it. Smith clearly doesn’t know 
whether he is for or against. 

Giant power—what is that? Oh, yes, 
the Power Trust. That is somehow 


reprehensible. Smith is for public 
control. That’s fine! That’s terrible! 
Government ownership, you know. 


Does he want the United States Gov- 
ernment to own Boulder Dam? He 
He will leave it to a Com- 

Prohibition and farm 


doesn't say. 
mission—like 
retief. 

Whispering—nobody likes it; nobody 
admits doing it. The only peopie the 
Democrats complain of are Democrats; 
but they blame the Republicans. The 
Republicans say that the Democrats 
that are not whispering are whimper- 
ing. But then, there is propaganda by 
Mrs. Willebrandt, for instance. But 
that is not whispering, it is just a Dry 
talking to Drys. Well, how about the 
Democratic National Committee, with 
its phrase about the “fat candidate 
from Picadilly’? Is that whispering? 
No, but somebody should sit on it. 

Religion—not an issue. Yet that is 
what the whispering is about. Anyway, 
everybody should vote for Smith because 
he is a Catholic, and that would prove 
that there isn’t any religion in the 
campaign. 

Tariff? The Democrats are for it; 
but it doesn’t do any good. It won't 
help the farmer and it stops foreign 


By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 

trade. Then why have a tariff? Well, 

everybody is for it, anyway. 
Smith’s-tour of the West is arousing 


the farmers. It is leaving the farmers 


lukewarm. It is teaching Smith ge- 
ography. It is revealing the fact that 


people are people whether on the side- 
walks or on the prairies. It is corralling 
the Progressive vote. No, that is not a 
vote; it’s a shout. Meanwhile the South 
is ina turmoil. It was right for Smith 
in Oklahoma to tell the West about his 
fine record as Governor of New York; 
but why, Oh why, did he let his emotions 
run away with him about slanders? It 
was right for Smith to show his indig- 
nation about slander; but why, Oh why, 
should he think it necessary to run for 
Governor of New York in Oklahoma? 
How about Hoover? Yes, he should 
Hoover doesn’t in- 
should 


have some views. 
vade any country. But he 
repudiate bigots, fanatics, hypocrites, 
and fools. But Hoover isn’t a talker, 
he’s a doer. 

Prohibition? Hoover’s for it—as an 
What if it doesn’t work? 
Prohi- 


experiment. 
You mustn’t ask that question. 
bition is in the Constitution and the 
Then why call 
prohibition an experiment? An experi- 
ment is something to be tried to see if 
it will work. Anyway, it has abolished 
the saloon. Everybody is against the 
saloon. Should the law be modified? 
Hoover means to modify it if it doesn’t 
work. When did he say that? He 
didn’t say it, but he means it. Anyway, 
Hoover is dry. Vote for Smith if you 
want booze; vote for Hoover if you 
Prohibition should be 


Constitution’s sacred. 


want bread. 
Hoover has promised 


He doesn’t say. 


investigated. 
that. How? 

Farm relief? Hoover is against the 
equalization fee, principle and all. In- 
stead, he is for tariff, waterways, and 
a Farm Bureau with stabilizing Cor- 
porations (whatever thev are). The 
West is for the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
So is Hoover; but if Canada won't let us 
have it then he is for some alternative. 
That suits the West better than what 
Smith has said. Smith wants a route 
through New York. New York, you 
know, is his State. But he is willing 
to reconsider if the engineers advise it. 


The engineers have already advised it. 
Meantime nobody knows just what to 
do about the surplus of farm products 
that pulls the price down. Hoover 
pulled the price of wheat down himself. 
No, he didn’t. Yes, he did. No, he 
didn’t. The Noes seem to have it. 
Giant Power—Hoover is for that. 
He is 


for State control—or used to be. Per- 


He is for dams and reservoirs. 


haps he will say something more later. 

Whispering? Hoover doesn’t even 
whisper. He doesn’t whimper, either. 

Religion? Hoover is for tolerance. 
But he’s a Quaker, and that might be 
dangerous in a war. Dangerous? He 
is for National defense. Yes, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler has said that’ 
that is dangerous, too—very. But no- 
body pays any more attention to what 
Nicholas Murray Butler said. It is 
time he spoke up again. 

After all, the big issue is whether 
you like Hoover or Smith better. Smith 
says contradictory things in different 
places, but he is frank and fearless. He 
is a wisecracker. Then, if you want a 
wisecracker, why not vote for Will 
Rogers? Smith is a pelitician—a Tam- 
many politician. All the better; he 
knows how to deal with politicians. But 
we are growing beyond politicians. 
Hoover is not a politician—except as a 
He’s an engineer, a con- 
structor, a master economist. But he’s 
a schoolmaster, a dictator. He will be 
in trouble with Congress. Silence. 
Nobody seems to object to that. 

So the arguers go round and round 
like squirrels in a cage. Does this 
sound cynical? It is not meant to be. 
It is just the effect of reading some two 
hundred recent editorials. 

All this argument, even if it goes in 
progress. <A 


candidate. 


circles, registers some 
treadmill can be used to generate power. 
It is the slow, but perhaps sure way 
of democracy. These editorial discus- 
sions are the outward and visible sign 
of the oral discussions through which 
people in village, town, and city make 
up their minds. It is the way they have 
been doing for a century and a half. 
Perhaps this spinning argument has not 
always generated driving power; but it 
is the gyroscope that has kept the 
Republic during these generations 
steady on its course. 
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>> From the Life << 


S>The Test 


OUTH learns early what is 
Y expected of it. The patterns of 
*  life—stupid or inspiring—are 
laid out on an inexorable counter. 
Youth must choose. 

Four years ago the pattern of 
patriotism was the one chosen by a 
young boy of Pennsylvania. There had 
always been a streak of heroism in this 
boy. Life at Annapolis, with its beauty 
and precision, its gallantry and promise 
of adventure, no doubt enthralled his 
soul, Otherwise he would hardly have 
undertaken the arduous discipline of 
military training. For this was a boy 
built on a framework so slight as to be 
almost feminine. His weight was an 
inconsiderable something over 100 
pounds. 

For three years the young midship- 
man met the requirements of the naval 
academy. For three years he stood up 
under the drills, the tests, the rigor and 
the routine. He must measure himself 
alongside of giants. That he was un- 
consciously learning the hard lessons 
of quickness and response was small 
comfort to him—if indeed it ever 
occurred to him at all. He only knew 
that he was inferior to these others and 
must try harder than they. 

But for all his efforts and for all his 
success in other requirements during 
those three years at the academy there 
was one test he could not meet. Over 
and over again he dreaded it, he trained 
for it, he faced it and he failed. This 
was the life saving test. The mortitica- 
tion of it struck deep. 

Perhaps he had strength to pilot only 
himself through a difficult existence. 
Apparently there was nothing left over 
for the other fellow. For three years 
he was expected to show what he could 
do if the other fellow went -down—and 
for three years he went on record as 
being able to do nothing. 


T Viie three years were about over. In 
another month or so the young 


would be leaving _ pic- 


midshipmen 
turesque Annapolis, the wide blue ex- 
panse of the Chesapeake Bay and the 
tricky, lovely shores of the Severn 
River, for their brief vacations at home. 

The sporting events of the spring 


By IBBY HALL 


were on. Boys from other universities 
were traveling to Crabtown to match 
their skill and prowess against the 
abilities of the would-be naval officers. 
These visitors were the pick of their 
universities, picked for weight, and 
brawn and skill. The very sight of 
them must have been discouraging to 
the young 115 pounder of a midshipman 
who had never been able to pass his 
life saving test. But discouraged or 
not, his soul and sympathies were with 
the Naval Academy. He was on hand 
at every contest, giving through his 
enthusiasms what he might never give 
his Alma Mater in glory. Not until the 
last sporting contest of each day was 
over did he return to his quarters. 

In this way it so happened that he 
found himself after dark one night not 
far away from the spot at which the 
shore line of the little town curves back 
from the wideness of the Bay to meet 
the choppy waters of the Severn. At 
the water’s edge a good deal was going 
on. Visitors, midshipmen, the big fel- 
lows from other towns were strolling 
about, scrapping or shouting, and some 
of them splashing in the water. 

There was a sudden cry of “Help! 
Man drowning!” 

A sudden stiffness of fright in the 
atmosphere; a sudden turning of tom- 


‘ foolery into panic. 


The young midshipman found him- 
self turning as quickly into an auto- 
maton. He became on the _ instant 
something of steel and lightning. In 
another two seconds he was in those 
dark and choppy waters at the exact 
spot where a man’s head had gone 
down. Cries went up about him on the 
water, on the shore. He heard none of 
them. A man was drowning. 

A few feet away that white strange 
face reappeared again. Again it went 
down under the blackness of the Severn. 
The young midshipman made his swift 
calculation. When that head reap- 
peared for the third time he was there 
beside it. Before it could slip away 
into oblivion he had hold of it. Before 
he himself quite knew how it had hap- 
pened, he had towed the 200-pound 
visitor back to life and safety. 


HE next morning the rescued giant 
and the light weight hero lay in 
nearby cots in the naval hospital. The 
young hero, possibly, stared at the 
ceiling, wondering how he was to meet 
the still unpassed life saving test. The 
visiting giant stared in the direction of 
the hero. 


pp Revolt 


N the days of the Go-go, Stop-stop 
sign horses were still respected. 
They were not supposed to have col- 

lege educations exactly, but at least they 
were given credit for their instincts, and 
horse sense is a phrase still used by the 
old fashioned. 

But horses have come upon hard 
times. The few that are left in New 
York must pick their way through torn 
up streets and face a razzle-dazzle of 
electricity that would have sent the high 
strung creatures of the ’90s into hys- 
terics. It is small wonder that one 
horse at least has come to his senses 
and has turned Socialist. 

In traffic court the other day a dis- 
tracted junk dealer tried to tell his 
story. 

“You went ahead,” sternly accused 
the magistrate, “when the red light was 
on. You know better than that. Any 
New Yorker knows better than that. 
What excuse have you got for your- 
self?” 

The junk dealer was filled with 
despair. He had a very good excuse, 
though he hardly expected the magis- 
trate or anyone else to believe him. 

“That horse of mine,” he expostu- 
lated, “he is bad. He has a stubborn 
temper. I try to train him into the 
traftic system, but there is no use. Every 
time that horse sees red he starts for- 
ward with a jump! Every time he seés 
green he stops dead where he stands! 
And nothing can make him go ahead.” 

The magistrate stared at the junk 
dealer. This capitalist-Socialist prob- 
lem filled him with uneasiness. For 
himself he had never cared to deal 
with it. 

“Sentence suspended,” he pronounced 
with great dignity. ‘But in the future,” 
he admonished sternly, “I advise you 
to blindfold that horse.” 
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AITHFULNESS to truth is, we 
suppose, the last thing anyone 
should demand from a musical 


comedy. Wherefore the fact that 


“White Lilacs” (now at the Shubert. 


Theatre) considered merely as_ the 
story of Frederic Chopin’s love affair 
with George Sand bears very little 
resemblance to the original, should not 
be allowed to detract from its value as 
an entertainment. And a fairly good 
entertainment it is. 

It would be this, we think, even with- 
out the charm which Chopin’s music 
adds to it. For as a romantic musical 
drama, ‘““White Lilacs’ reaches heights 
unusual in the musical comedy world. 
In fact, it is fair to say that gradually 
the music sinks out of sight and the 
power of the story increases until the 
climax is almost pure drama merely 
re-inforced by melody. 

Meanwhile, the background, if un- 
veracious, is colorful. The famous 
artists, poets, writers and musicians 
who for many years were the back- 
ground of Chopin’s 
and the provinces—Meyerbeer, Heine, 
Liszt, George Sand—the people who 
were his friends as well as leading 
characters in his life, are made to live 
again on the stage in the Shubert 
Theatre with considerable reality by De 
Wolf Hopper, Ernest Lawford, Odette 
Myrtil. Even Chopin himself as played 
by Guy Robertson has touches of veri- 
similitude although on the whole he is 
the least convincing of all the char- 


acters. 


ib this day of biography, it was prob- 

ably inevitable that the story of 
Chopin and George Sand would sooner 
or later find its way to the stage. The 
love affair of the musician, torn by his 
own genius, sensitive to all impressions, 
with the infinitely attractive, magnetic 
woman who understood humanity’s 
emotions so well and yet was at the 
merey of her own, presents a story that 
would attract any dramatist-—the more 
so beeause the peculiar attraction that 
drew and held together Chopin and 
George Sand for eight years has always 
defied clear analysis. For George Sand, 


life in Paris | 


The Theatre 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


the affair was merely one of the many 
which made her life stormy and full 
of emotional as well as financial vicissi- 
tude. For Chopin, it was the one 
passion of any sort which he allowed 


Both 


were egotists and individualists to the 


to rival his passion for music. 


last degree—particularly Chopin. And 
one fought illness, and the other emo- 
tion. Their eight years together con- 
stitute an almost unrivalled picture of 
Bohemian artistic existence. 

In the end, George Sand’s emotions 
swept her on to other conquests. And 
to judge from all the tender care she 
expended upon Chopin during the years 
when they lived together and he was 
a semi-invalid, their relationship, for 
her, probably always was closer to that 
between mother and son than that be- 
tween mistress and lover.. Yet their 
affair extended for years against all the 
background of genius and passion and 
glitter which was artistic Paris in the 
40’s. And much might be done with it. 

Considering this, it is a pity that 
“White Lilacs” presents little except a 
fairly faithful reproduction of the 
society amid which they moved. An 
affair of a month between two people 
of genius whose sensitive natures made 
it impossible for them to be emotionally 
happy together, resulting in a tragic 
ending—this is all we see in “White 


Lilacs.” 


C ONSIDERED solely on its own merits, 

nevertheless, it is pretty good; 
mainly, because of Odette Myrtil. We 
have no knowledge where the Shuberts 
found her or what is the history of her 
artistic life. But she comes danger- 
ously close to being a woman of genius 
herself. Her ability to portray an 
artistic woman thoroughly experienced 
in the emotions, yet always at the 
mercy of her own passions, is_ little 
short of remarkable; particularly when 
one considers that she not only acts, 
she also sings, dances and plays the 
We doubt if there is any Amer- 


And 


violin. 
ican actress alive who could do it. 
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we say this despite the fact that we 
disliked her intensely during all the 
first act, only to be won over completely 
in the end. 

As for the others, most of them suc- 
ceed in producing a fair illusion; from 
the poet Heine, always the pessimistic 
observer of the scene, to the voluble 
mercurial Meyerbeer, quarreling with 
his librettist, and forever jealous of 
Mendelsohn. 

The whole play, of course, is over- 
shadowed by the intense egotism of 
genius whether in poet, musician, com- 
poser or singer. And much of the 
charm as well as the humor of “White 


Lilacs” results from this very thing. 


_ music? Well, it could be done 
better. It is difficult in any case 
to reproduce Frederic Chopin at the 


Rachmaninoff could 


pianoforte. If 
have been persuaded to produce some 
mechanical records for the scenes, the 
effect would have been greatly height- 
ened. And the orchestral variations are 
not always of the happiest. 

The chief difficulty “White 
Lilacs,” however, is the character of 
Chopin himself. 
indicated none of Chopin’s well-known 
gift for mimicry, his sensitive humor or 
his alternate fits of gaiety and extreme 
depression. And to our mind Guy 
Robertson hasn’t helped the dramatist 
at all. 
is as convincing and entertaining as it is. 


with 


The playwright has 


It is surprising that the result 


And yet one has only to see ‘The 
New Moon,” Broadway’s other attempt 
to reproduce in musical comedy the life 
of a past century, to realize that “White 


Lilacs” is much the better of the two. 
Here are French noblemen, pirates, 
New Orleans dives, West Indian 


islands, and the ever-present love story; 
pleasant music, beautiful pictures, and 
But the 
It is just 


attractive chorus direction. 
breath of life is not in it. 
another good costume musical show. 
Despite the passage of eighty years, 
and the rough hands of strangers, dis- 
torting his character and altering his 
music, Chopin can still provide a better 


entertainment for Broadway. 
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>> The Movies << 


>>"The Camera Man” 
=e we're easily amused, but 


we laughed immoderately at 

some of the scenes in “The 
Camera Man.” We also found ourself 
no little affected by some of the other 
scenes and we enjoyed immensely the 
picture as a whole. “The Camera 
Man” is a Buster Keaton comedy and 
has to do with the misadventures and 
ultimate triumph of an aspirant for the 
position of newsreel photographer with 
the M-G-M folks. 

The youth, needless to say, is out of 
luck throughout almost the entire ac- 
tion, otherwise he wouldn’t be played 
by Buster Keaton. He goes to the 
Yankee Stadium to get some baseball 
shots, only to find that the Hugmen are 
pursuing the pennant elsewhere that 
day. 

So he wanders out onto the deserted 
diamond and puts on a one-man ball 
game purely for his own benefit—there 
is not another soul in sight. He im- 
personates first the pitcher, then the 
batter; he delivers the imaginery ball 
with telling effect in his first capacity 
and knocks a homer in the second, and 
we thought the stunt one of the most 
beautiful pieces of pantomine we've ever 
seen. Chaplin could have done it and 
so, perhaps, could Harry Langdon; but 


neither one could have invested the’ 


episode with more of the mirth which 
hides the furtive teardrop than does 
Buster Keaton. 

In another sequence—that in the pub- 
lic baths—Keaton’s undressing act, in 
the same cubby hole with his rival for 
Marcelline Day’s affections, is a grand 
piece of wordless funmaking; it seems 
incredible that they can keep it going 
for so long without overdoing it. 
Again, Keaton’s expression of crafty 
malevolence as he pursues a lay bath- 
er, whose nether garment he purposes 
to purloin, is what the profession vul- 
garly calls a “belly laugh.” 

We can see no reason why we should 
not recommend “The Camera Man’” as 
one of the best comedies Keaton has 
ever made, and, therefore, one of the 
best comedies any one has ever made. 

And so, having given a good deal of 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


deep thought to the matter, we thus 
recommend it. 


be The Docks of New York” 
The plot of this piece is totally in- 
adequate to the amount of celluloid 
which it uses up; but so adroit is the di- 
rection of Josef von Sternburg and so 
colorful the histrionics of his hired 
hands that the defection goes for little. 
Gerge Bancroft is the star, and 
there is something about George Ban- 
croft’s acting which is hard to define 
but which, whatever it is, nearly always 

















BUSTER KEATON 


rings the bell. Perhaps it is that he 
counterfeits the sort of direct-action 
roughneck which every man secretly 
wants to be and every woman to know. 
Does Mr. Bancroft ever knock on a 
closed door? No. He kicks it open; 
will he so much as give a thought to 
arbitrating a slight difference of opin- 
ion? Positively not, men—not that 
boy! One sock, and the argument is 
over. 

In “The Docks of New York’ he 
gets plenty of opportunities to demon- 
strate his forthright methods and also 
to make engagingly crude love to a sur- 
prisingly rejuvenated Betty Compson, 
who plays a lorn stray of the wharves 
with conviction and much tenderness. 


The actress named Baclanova, who 
is slated to succeed Polo Negri in the 
Paramount ranks, gives her standard 
performance in this picture; it’s a good 
performance, all right, but before we 
get enthusiastic about the lady, we’d 
like to see her do something besides 
open her handsome eyes very wide and 
then throw her head back in a fit of 
laughter. fun—but 
there is such a thing as a change of 


derisive Fun’s 
pace, once in a while. 

“The Docks of New York” is not en- 
tirely a picture for the young person, 
but it’s good adult stuff for the not over- 
ly squeamish, 


be "The Whip” 


We remember when this old Drury 
Lane melodrama was first put on a New 
York stage; it was many years ago, and 
we were young enough to be pleasur- 
ably agitated by the realistic automobile 
accident, the train wreck, the horse race, 
and the incredibly sustained villainy of 
Greville Sartoris. 

On the screen, however, despite a 
east which includes Dorothy Mackaill, 
Ralph Forbes, Lowell Sherman, Anna 
Q. Nilssen and Mare McDermott, the 
old thriller seems curiously tame. On 
the stage, the mechanical effects which 
caused the thrills were interesting 10 
more seasoned patrons of the drama 
than our then callow self, because every 
one wondered how they were done; in 
the movies, no one cares much how any- 
thing is done, any more. 

As a consequence of this present-day 
sophistication “The Whip” must seem 
to most people a conglomeration of long, 
explanatory subtitles, | disconnected 
scenes and a brand of melodrama which 
more than borders on the ludicrous. 
Horse lovers (we are one) will not find 
its racing and fox-hunting scenes very 
stimulating; the gas tanks and trolley 
poles of Hollywood are too palpably in 
the immediate offing. 

But in terms of pleasant acting, lav- 
ish presentation and good, standard vil- 
lainy, “The Whip” isn’t such a bad pic- 
ture, dashed if it is. 


——.EB 
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>> Wagener in Venice << 


Venice 
T is a curious and amusing fact that 
while certain famous places may 
owe their reputation to stirring 
events or illustrious personages, who by 
their high ideals, heroism or statesman- 
ship have left their mark on all they 
touched, a not inconsiderable number of 
people who travel will value those same 
cities, towns or buildings for some quite 
trivial association, an association often 
ludicrously out of keeping with the 
really great happenings which have 
made forever famous the names in 
question. 


By KUGENE BONNER 


ing apartments there, all of which they 
told me would remain uninhabited. I 
here engaged a large stately room with 
a spacious bedroom adjoining. I had my 
luggage quickly transferred there, and 
on the evening of the 30th August I said 
to myself, ‘At last I am living in Venice’. 

Wagner also speaks of what William 
Dean Howells wrote so delightfully 
about—the extraordinary rift between 
the authorities and the general public, 
Venice being Austrian territory at that 


the people were gathered round the 
band in thousands listening most in- 
tently, but no two hands ever forgot 
themselves so far as to applaud, as the 
least sign of approbation of Austrian 
military music would heve been looked 
upon as treason to the Italian Father- 
land.” 


A’ a matter of fact Wagner did not 
finish his T'ristan in Venice, but he 
did compose and orchestrate the entire 
second act during his stay here. The 
last act was written in Lucerne, various 


matters necessitating _ his 





Thus many visitors to 
this wonderful and_ well- 
nigh unbelievable city in the 
sea (who was it that called 
Venice a “city of marble 
and of mud”?) are far 
more interested in the lovely 
little Contarini-Fasan palace 
with its exquisitely carved 
balconies on account of its 
having been dubbed the 
‘House of Descemona”’ than 
they are in the intrinsic 
beauty of the palazzo itself 
or its history. 

Personally speaking, we 
must admit that interesting 
as is the history of the 
great family of Giustiniani, 
we are much more con- 
cerned with the fact that in 
one of their most beautiful 
palazzi, the middle one of 
that trio adjoining the 
matchless Ca’ Foscari, 
Richard Wagner was living 
in 1858, and while there 
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departure from Italy. How- 
ever, although written else- 
ah where, the inspiration came 
while here, as there is as 
every one knows much of the: 
second act in the last. In 
regard to a certain passage 
he writes: 

“As I was returning home 
late one night on the gloomy 
canal, the moon appeared 
suddenly and _ illuminated 
the marvellous palaces and 
the tall figure of my gon- 
dolier towering above the 
stern of the gondola, slowly 
moving his huge sweep. 
Suddenly he uttered a deep 
wail, not unlike the cry of 
an animal; the cry gradually 
gained in strength, and 
formed itself, after a long- 
drawn ‘Oh!’ into the simple 
musical_ exclamation, 
‘Venezia! This was fol- 
lowed by other sounds of 
which I have no distinct 





recollection, as I was so 





wrote the greatest love- 
duet ever written—the sec- 
ond act of Tristan & Isolde. 

The first act of this opera 
had been finished shortly before, while 
he was living in Zurich with the Wesen- 
doncks. It was after the disastrous 
contretemps precipitated by his first 
wife Minna which resulted in the break- 
ing-up of that strange double ménage 
that he decided to come to Venice. 

“T heard,’ he writes in his auto- 
biography, “that one of the three 
Giustiniani palaces, situated not far 
from the Palazzo Foscari, was at pres- 
ent very little patronized by visitors, 
on account of its situation, which in the 
winter is somewhat unfavorable. I 
found some very spacious and impos- 


PALAZZO GIUSTINIANI 


Where Wagner wrote the second act of Tristan and Isolde 


time. Speaking of the concerts by the 
Austrian bands in the Piazza he says: 
“T was often suddenly startled towards 
the end of my meal by the sound of my 
own overtures; then as I sat at the res- 
taurant window giving myself up to 
impressions of the music, I did not 
know which dazzled me most, the in- 
comparable Piazza magnificently  il- 
luminated and filled with countless 
numbers of moving people, or the music 
that seemed to be borne away in rustling 
glory to the winds. Only one thing 
was wanting that certainly might have 
been expected from an Italian audience: 


much moved at the time. 
Such were the impressions 
that to me appeared the 
most characteristic of Venice during my 
stay there, and they remained with me 
until the completion of the second act 
of Tristan, and possibly even sug- 
gested to me the long-drawn wail of 
the shepherd’s horn in the third act.” 
Twenty-five years later he was t» re- 
turn to Venice for another sojourn. 
He had been very ill, but during his 
stay here had seemed to recover much 
of his old-time vigor, even conducting 
at a performance at the Liceo Martello 
on Christmas Eve. It was however 
only the flash of the dying embers, and 
on February 19, 1883, he passed away. 
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>> Karel’s Canny Tennis << 


E have had our chance to see the 
Bounding Basque, one Jean 
Borotra, amateur, and one of 

the most colorful figures in the tennis 
world, and now we are a bit enthusiastic 
once more, this time over one of the 
oddest personalities and greatest play- 
ers that ever stood upon a court. High 
of cheekbone, just a bit bowed of leg, 
with a cheerful grin; full of expletives 
delivered at high pressure; reeking with 
what the modern journalist calls 
“color” and what the old time news- 
paper man was wont to dub “human in- 
terest’—Karel Kozeluh, unbeaten 
champion of the world as this is writ- 
ten, and fresh from Czechoslovakia. 
Time was when professionals in court 
games were the exclusive development 
of the Queen’s Club of London; apt to 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


be rather a dour lot on the whole, well 
grounded, capable instructors who have 
had their great influence on the develop- 
ment of all court games, from court 
tennis, through tennis, that curious and 
seldom played game, stické, to racquets 
and squash, but hardly colorful or 
greatly given to human interest. Comes 
now a man, as they say in the movies, 
who has brought tennis to a delightful 
and also exasperating state of perfec- 
tion and is at the same time capable of 
clowning it to an extent that appeals 
to the multitude. The fact that there 
have been nothing like multitudes at 
Forest Hills for the professional tourna- 

















Underwood 


KAREL KOZELUH IN ACTION 


ment has nothing to do with Kozeluh. 
There may never be multitudes in this 
country to see him. But any one who 
cares to study what seems to be an im- 
possible state of tennis, and at the same 
time have a laugh or two, ought not to 
miss him. 


B otH Tilden and Richards, who ought 

to know, says that he is the greatest 
tennis player in the world. There seems 
to be no doubt of it. Within the limits 
of a tennis court there seems to be 
almost no chance to place the ball 
against him, to kill his game even with 
terrific speed, the greatest asset these 
days in the amateur game. 
impossible to tire him by making him 
run back and forth across the court, 
for the reason that he can return prac- 
tically anything, and return it in such 
fashion as to score the point. Funda- 
mentally his game is to keep the ball 
in play until his opponent makes an 
error. The variation on this theme lies 
in the fact that his strokes that are 
assurance of keeping the ball in play 
not infrequently develop into unreturn- 
able shots. Practically all of this 
manoeuvering is done from deep court, 
and so far even the best of volleying 
—and Vinnie Richards is certainly 
master of the volley—has failed to up- 
set the canny Czech. He is tireless— 
due no doubt to a large extent to his 
experience in soccer football—and he 
is co-ordinated as few but soccer foot- 
ball players can be. As soon as the 
ball is dead, he keeps in further prac- 
tise for soccer by booting the ball with 
his instep, bouncing it off his head, or 
elbowing it out of the way. At first 
blush this appears to be clowning pure 
and simple. But is it? Is it not just 
possible that these extra motions con- 
tribute not a little to the general loose- 
ness of frame, the constant and varied 
action that keep this peculiar athlete 
at all times supple and ready for the 
next move? I think it not merely pos- 
sible but probable. 


It seems 


As to the shot-making, this is of 
course the sort of thing that Kozeluh 
is prepared to teach for a consideration. 
I doubt if it can be readily picked up 
simply by observation, no matter how 
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acute that may be. There is no man 
in the game who can put more “stuff” 
on the ball. This was not so noticeable 
when he played against Richards on a 
Sunday on Rip’s courts, on the upper 
West Side, but the change from dirt to 
turf gave him a better surface with 
which to work, so alarmingly good, in- 
deed, that the tennis authorities are 
somewhat perturbed as to the future of 
the game when American players have 
learned the trick, as they assuredly 
will learn it. There were times when 
Karel’s service drew his opponent at 
least thirty feet out of court in order 
to meet the sharp break of the ball, and 
if this sort of thing is to be moulded 
into modern tennis, there will have to 
be a radical readjustment of the boun- 
daries in many courts throughout the 
land. The breezy Czech seldom makes 
a double fault, and his service is by no 
means of the cannon-ball variety that 
has become so familiar in French, 
American and Australian tennis, but it 
strikes well within the service line, and 
then breaks high and whisks away at all 
sorts of deadly angles. Once this is 
returned the visitor has a wide open 
court for his return and that return is 
an earned point. 


dene are two opinions, of course, 
as to just how enthusiastic one can 
become over this sort of thing. One 
cannot forget one of the favorite stories 
of Herbert Spencer, who was somewhat 
addicted to billiards. Upon one occa- 
sion he engaged in a billiard match with 
a youth who had the bad taste to beat 
him unmercifully. At the conclusion 
Spencer slammed his cue into the rack 
and remarked: “Young man, such pro- 
ficiency in games of skill argues a mis- 
spent youth.” This might well be said 
of the grinning Czech were it not for 
the fact that he is and always has been 
an honest, open and aboveboard pro- 
fessional, engaged in teaching the game 
His there- 
fore has been anything but a misspent 
youth. No doubt he will not make as 
much immediate meney as certain of 


and playing it for money. 


the deserters from the amateur ranks 
who have gone out on the circus tours 
of one C. C. Pyle, but after ten years 
of effort at his favorite game, there is 
a long and profitable open road ahead 
of him. 


One may become enthusiastic over 
his play because of its perfection, quite 
aside from what one is apt to consider 
conscious mountebankery—for what can 
be learned from his stroking of the ball 


and his marvelous court generalship. It 
is doubtful if any amateur can ever 
achieve his proficiency, but he un- 
doubtedly can improve his game from 
watching Kozeluh’s play. As to giving 
three cheers for his victories, which is 
the essence of amateur sport and the 
essence of enthusiasm in any game, it 
is also doubtful if such cheers and 
such enthusiasm can ever be on top. 
All the color in the world will not make 
up for the partisanship of the amateur 
sport. And that is, of course, the funda- 
mental fault of professionalism. But 
the Kozeluhs of tennis have their place 
in the world just as the Hagens and 
Farrells and Jim Barneses of golf. 

It is quite probable that the French 
tennis notably Lacoste, who, 
while not strictly professional, has the 
time of a profesisonal at hand in which 
to perfect his play, can give the Czecho- 
slovakian a better argument than either 


stars, 


the American amateur or the American 
professional, and it is possible that 
when Lacoste and Kazeluh meet there 
will be plenty of enthusiasm, especially 
if the match 
Europe. But the average American fol- 
lower of the game misses something of 
what the English call “devil” in the 
professional game, and would prefer 
to cheer an amateur who played with 
more fire and perhaps not nearly so 
meticulously. Sport, I think, is not 
the gainer when a game is reduced to 
something close to an exact science. 


is held somewhere in 


eae the quality and quantity of 
material that is always present on 
the edge of the Pacific, it is only neces- 
sary to look over the roster of the 
coaches to see just why that section is 
around the peak in football. Stanford 
has “Pop”? Warner, who has promised 
followers of the game that he will put 
on a brand new attack this year—and 
he generally keeps his word. Cali- 
fornia is again in the hands of “Nibs” 
Price, who has a good deal to say about 
the lateral pass; Enoch Bagshaw con- 
tinues his winning way at Washington, 
where he has gone in for scientific 
coaching, using a highly complicated 
laboratory machine with which to devise 
plays; Paul Schissler is at Oregon 
State, with Charley Erb at Idaho. Orin 
Hollingberry is guiding Washington 
State, John McEwan remains at Oregon 
and Major Milburn is teaching Mon- 
tana. McEwan will be remembered as 
one of the Army’s greatest centres of 
all time, and later as a winning coach 
of the West Point eleven. Up to this 
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season he has had Ellinger, a former 
Army guard of the first flight, with him, 
but this year Ellinger is to be found on 
the “plains.” 


One of the novelties of the season 
will be the battle between the Navy and 
Princeton, the game that takes the place 
of the annual battle with the Army. 
There is, besides the high quality of the 
elevens engaged, a sentimental feeling 
Away back in the 
early days of football the Poes of 
Princeton introduced the game at Anna- 


about the encounter. 


polis, and for many years the Navy’s 
play was practically under Princeton 
direction. Later when Princeton began 
to: play the from 
Tigertown used to complain that the 
missionary spirit in football had been 
somewhat overdone. 

The date for the Army-Stanford 
battle in New York comes at the close 
of the season, which means that there 
will be present the same galaxy of 
famous coaches and players that was 


Navy, old-timers 


wont to turn up for the service en- 
counter. The game, therefore, is in the 
nature of a reunion. In addition it will 
provide an outlet for some of the pent- 
up and somewhat festering enthusiasm 
of the horde of Westerners that is 
usually in New York at that time of 
year. Technically, too, the game will 
be of the greatest interest, for it will 
show a team in action produced by one 
of the greatest of all the coaches, a 
pioneer along almost every line of play. 
A victory for Warner on that day would 
come as a climax of a remarkable career 
on the gridiron, perhaps the most re- 
markable of all careers. The Army, 
on the other hand, is led by a group of 
younger coaches who have steadily built 
There is no 
sounder football anywhere than that 
played these days at West Point. It 
may be expected to be practically 
errorless on that day, and the battle of 
wits between the great veteran and his 
big team and the younger flight of open- 
minded football instructors who have 


up a great reputation. 


already proved themselves masters of 
detail will be worth a trip from almost 
anyYwhere to witness. 


There are many action 
which are among the best products of 
American football coaching, of which 
space forbids mention, but they will 
break into print in this department in 
due time. The technical side, too, will 
be more intimately treated in forthcom- 
ing issues. Just now it suffices to point 
out some of the treats in store—if the 
tickets go ’round. 


teams in 
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>> lvory, Apes and Peacocks << 


HERE is now on the market a 
new heater which attached to 
any fireplace converts it into 

what is practically a small hot-air fur- 
nace, without sacrificing appearance or 
comfort. We have been told that some- 
thing like ninety per cent of the heat 
from an open fire goes up the chimney, 
also that the heat of a house as a whole 
is actually lowered by having a fire in 
one room, since so much heated air is 
drawn up the flue. This new contrap- 
tion prevents this loss of heat. It con- 
sists of a bank of metal tubes placed 
vertically against the back wall of the 
fireplace. At the bottom these tubes are 
connected to a duct which takes in fresh 
air from outdoors, at the top they come 
forward and lead into a register that is 
placed along the top of the fireplace 
opening. Thus fresh air is drawn in, 
heated, and passed out into the room, 
replacing that sucked by the draft up 
the chimney; and the heat of the fire, 
which would otherwise be lost, is in 
large proportion used. The tubes are 
guaranteed not to crack or warp in the 
heat. They are made in four standard 
sizes to fit new fireplaces of varying 
sizes, or can be obtained in special sizes 
to fit old ones. 


A PLATE glass which is no heavier 
than ordinary window glass, and 
which can be used in the same size sash, 
has recently been put on the market. 
It is one-eighth inch thick—just half 
the thickness of the plate glass usually 
used, yet it is real plate glass, whici 
gives flawless and undistorted vision. 
The chief reason for the expensiveness 
of plate glass has been the impossibility 
of using with it the standard 13g inch 
sash and regular window weights. This 
factor is eliminated by the thin plate 


glass. 


A “FASCINATING fountain of ¢ra- 
grance’—thus Stern 
eestatically describe the 

high, tower-like perfume fountain which 
they have installed in their store for 
the sale of some twenty different scents 
made by Gallia. We picture the writer 
of the announcement of this marvel, 
which we have just read, swooning with 
delight in a perfumed daze as he pens 
They must surely have 


twelve-foot 


his description. 


Brothers, 


By W. R. BROOKS 


played all twenty perfumes on him at 
once to elicit such coruscating constel- 
lations of words. “From its jeweled 
spigots the finest perfumes of France 
flow directly into your own cherished 
atomizer or favorite vial. If you pre- 
fer the perfume of your choice in a 
bizarre flacon or quaint bottle, the 
attendant of this f. f. f. (vide supra) 
will present the most intriguing designs 
of foreign artists for your selection. 
Among this galaxy of fugitive flower 
scents every woman is sure to discover 
the odeur she has always loved—the 
fragrance she has always sought! You'll 
know no more thrilling adventure than 
to go prospecting at the Fountain of 
Gallia for the odeur most harmonizing 
to your mood—for the scent expressing 
you—the real you. Les Parfums Gallia 
go forth to encircle the world in a chain 
of wondrous fragrance.” And _ then 
there is a description of each of the 
twenty fragrances: “the living fires of 
crushed flowers . . . a mystic blend of 
precious attars and _ costly flower 
essences . . . thrilling — nocturnal — 
profound . . . possesses an irresistible 
intrigue strangely its own . . . subtly 
expresses a thousand thoughts... 
brings to its wearer vividness, verve, 
magnetism, mystery.” Ho, hum. We’re 
going over in a few minutes and get 
some pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut. 





| | eo a good businesslike toilet case 
for a man—a well made box of 
solid leather, hand stitched, with no 
fussiness of loops or straps or parti- 
tions, to hold shaving and other toilet 
articles. It has a snap down lid and 
comes in two sizes, 9 by 4144 by 214 
inches at $6, and 10 by 5 by 234 inches 
at $7.50. 

Also for a man, the Krementz wrist 
watch band, made in white, yellow or 
green gold, or platinum, or gold plate 
with leather, or Milanaise mesh. It has 
no buckle. There is a trim metal casing 
which holds three expanding links. 
Opened, the strap forms a loop that 
slips on or off over the hand, or up the 
forearm when washing the hands. 
Maybe we spelled Milanaise wrong 
above, as we can’t read our notes very 


well, our handwriting being a_ bit 


wobbly owing to the motion of the ship 
on which we had seen some people off 
the preceding evening. 


ion and ceramic effects can be 

secured in concrete surfaces by the 
use of Keramik, a color penetrant made 
by the A. C. Horn Company, which 
when applied to the surface penetrates 
and produces color by its chemical 
reaction with the lime content of the 
Portland cement. There are four colors: 
green, buff, autumn brown and _ seal 
brown, which used in various combina- 
tions give a wide choice in effects. It 
‘an be used on interior or exterior 
stucco walls, cement floors, stairs, 
ramps, swimming pools and sidewalks 
—anywhere that cement is used. Sev- 
eral colors can be combined, and the de- 
signs are controlled by scoring the sur- 
face in desired patterns. The colors are 
applied after the cement has hardened, 
and only by employees or licensees of 
the Horn Company. Some very beauti- 
ful effects are obtainable, since the 
varying lime content and the varying 
densities of the surface of the concrete 
take the color differently, and produce 
interesting irregularities. 

The same company makes dry colors 
to be mixed with mortar and_ stucco, 
which are permanent and will not fade, 
nor reduce the strength of the mortar. 
Eight colors are available in this. 


A third method of coloring concrete, 
developed by the same company, is 
called the Staybrite method, which 
colors, waterproofs and hardens the 
surface. This gives a solid color which 
is less interesting than the Keramik, but 
which is smooth, possesses a high lustre 
and won’t collect dust. Nine colors are 
available. 


W: rather approve of ourself as a 
broiler of steaks, and we have 
at last seen a gas stove which seems to 
be worthy of our skill. The particular 
feature which pleases us is the broiler, 
which is arranged in a drawer which 
pulls out like the drawer of a filing 
cabinet. These stoves are made by the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company, and 
are fitted with automatic controls which 
you set for the proper time and heat so 
that meals can cook in your absence. 


o 
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What the Republicans Did to 


Mexico 
(Continued from Page 932) 


series of conferences at Mexico City. 
John Barton Payne and_ Charles 
Beecher Warren represented Washing- 
ton in these negotiations. The chief 
feature of the agreement reached was 
the appointment of commissions to ad- 
just damage claims, and the solemn 
promise of Obregon not to apply retro- 
actively the confiscatory clauses of the 
Constitution of 1917 to properties and 
right owned by citizens of the United 
States. 

Relying on these pledges, President 
Coolidge recognized the Mexican Goy- 
ernment at the end of August, 1923. 


B EFORE two months had elapsed, the 
three Mexican chieftains quarreled 
and a new revolution was going on. 

Calles was jealous of the popularity 
which De la Huerta had built up for 
himself, and De la Huerta commenced 
to feel that the order of the presidential 
succession must be altered. Obregon, 
pretending to be impartial, fanned the 
flames of discord until Calles by per- 
suasion and threats forced him to make 
a public statement to the effect that 
De la Huerta had mismanaged the 
National ‘Treasury and misled the Gov- 
ernment into a disadvantageous agree- 
ment regarding the payment of the na- 
tional debt. De Ja Huerta, being a 
sheep of the same flock and knowing 
what was in store for him, escaped to 
Vera Cruz and started a revolt in Octo- 
ber, 1923. 

The majority of the army followed 
De la Huerta, who from the first mo- 
ment of the revolution dominated the 
southern and eastern regions of the 
republic. At the same time, a power- 
ful group of Jaliscans joined in the 
outbreak. Jalisco is one of the richest 
and most populous Mexican States and, 
naturally, one in which opposition to 
Communism is strong. The Jaliscans 
organized an army of their own, power- 
ful enough to subdue Obregon and to 
inspire respect for De la Huerta fol- 
lowers. 

Obregon’s Government had wasted 
its funds on propaganda and the Treas- 


ury was empty. Bankers capable of | 


furnishing relief to Mexico would not 
handle the Obregon financing, and an 
effort to float a loan was a failure. It 
was apparent that Obregon and Calles 
could not survive. 

The “oil interests” saw their $10.- 
000,000 paid as ‘advance taxes’’ lost, 
their dreams of a gigantic corporation 
owning practically all the Mexican oil 
fields vanishing into the fourth dimen- 
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>> The Old Traction Problem << 


LECTRIC traction lines consti- 

tute some of the weakest and most 

unsightly links in the American 
industrial chain. The service they 
supply is almost never satisfactory; 
they frequenty operate at a loss and 
they furnish the basis for many political 
disputes which sap what little strength 
they have. 

The two factors chiefly responsible 
for their troubles have been, the auto- 
mobile and the rise in commodity prices. 
The first has reduced drastically the de- 
mand for their services. The second 
has raised their operating costs much 
faster than the lines have been able to 
raise fares. 

The majority of experts believe that 
the revolution in transportation methods 
has been completed. In many sec- 
tions the victory of the motor-driven 
vehicle has been overwhelming. The 
country is studded with trolley lines 
that have been put out of business for 
good and with many others that cannot 
be operated for many years to come. 
But the automobile has not been able to 
supplant the trolley, the subway and the 
elevated entirely and the chances are 
that it never will. In the first place, 
the automobile is still too expensive for 
millions who must have some means of 
transportation. Experience, moreover, 
has shown that trolleys have very clear 
advantages over busses in crowded city 
streets. Because of their rigidly estab- 
lished path they are more economical 
users of space and they can be operated 
more safely. In winter-time or on 
rainy days the danger of skidding 
makes even the most ably handled bus 
a potential menace. In large cities, of 
course, the speed of the subway and 
the elevated cannot be rivalled. 


I N many areas, electric and 
motor transport services have been 


made supplementary, to the mutual’ 


Thomas E. Mitten, 
magnate and 


benefit of both. 
Philadelphia’s traction 
miracle-worker, has worked out a sys- 
tem of coordinating street railway, ele- 
vated, subway, motor bus and taxicab 
service which, as a whole, gives Phil- 
adelphia the best transit system in 


America. 


In 1925 the Mitten management gas- 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


electric motor bus was introduced, the 
latest development in urban transporta- 
tion. Three hundred and_ thirty-five 
of them are now in operation. In the 
same year the Mitten management took 
over the principal Philadelphia taxi- 
‘ab company and now operates that and 
companies later merged with it, some 
1,200 taxis, all closely tied up to the 
transit company. The Philadelphia 
transportation system has become a 
vast combination of many lines serving 
many communities. Service in built-up 
sections operates at a profit while that 
to outlying building districts 
generally does not pay. But the pay- 
ing service is sufficiently greater than 
the non-paying service to permit the 
joint system to meet all the costs of op- 
eration, maintain its equipment and still 
pay a profit—and build up good will for 
the company at the same time. 


home 


k is at least a reasonable assump- 
tion that the lines of competition be- 
tween electric and motor transportation 
service are fairly drawn. How, then, 
are the electric traction lines to recover 
from the plight in which most of them 
find themselves? 

They can do so only by securing 
funds with which to restore their badly 


depreciated plants and to make neces- 


sary improvements. The funds must 
come either from the open market—that 
is, from investors who will lend money 
—or from the treasuries of the various 
municipalities. The second alternative 
means taking the community as a whole 
to pay part of the expenses of the citi- 
zens who use the traction lines. 

Owen D. Young, has stated vigorously 
that the important thing is to choose 
one method or the other, that it is better 
to make the wrong choice than to de- 
bate the question endlessly. He has 
also presented the best argument that 
has been offered for financing by pri- 
vate capital. 

He favors this form of financing 
“because there can be no economic 
check on the enterprise unless it has 
to go into the market for its capital, and 
unless there is an economic check, there 
is no real way of measuring the value 


of the service. There are some who 
believe that in this country we can sub- 
stitute the political check for the 
economic one. I do not. 

“Whenever public facilities are to be 
provided, it is the safest for the com- 
munity as a whole that the cost should 
be commensurate with the need, and the 
best way to determine that is to see 
whether people will pay enough for 
the service to attract the capital to that 
Then you have a constant- 
If, however, 


enterprise. 
ly working referendum. 
you delegate that question to a few 
politicians, they will be acting upon the 
political expediency of the moment, and 
they have the power to take the capital 
out of the individual pocket involuntar- 
ily. Even if the private capital gets 
one or two per cent more than it shou. ', 
it will still be more economical for the 
community as a whole. It will be the 
part of wisdom to resolve the doubt on 
the side of good credit as an insurance 
of ample capital supply even in the 
worst of times, and therefore of service 
at all times.” 


O BVIOUSLY, as Mr. Young does not 
hesitate to point out, it is impos- 
sible to attract private capital to an 
enterprise that is not paying its way. A 
majority of this country’s traction lines 
cannot pay their way on present fare- 
schedules, 

Because of all the political ballyhoo- 
ing, traction problems are usually so 
obfuscated that no one understands 
them. Nearly everywhere, though, the 
present condition is unsatisfactory and 
‘an be remedied by one of the two meth- 
ods outlined by Mr. Young. 

The case for higher fares should be 
familiar by now but apparently it isn’t. 
Between 1913 and 1928, the general 
price level has risen 60 per cent. If 
a 5-cent fare was reasonable in 1913, 
8 cents would not be excessive today. 

In debates before well-informed audi- 
ences, advocates of the higher fare would 
win almost every time but the country 
unfortunately lacks a sufficient number 
of political leaders to present the trac- 
tion question simply and clearly before 
the public. Until more of these leaders 
appear, patrons of trolley, elevated and 
subway lines should not expect early 


relief. 
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What The Republicans Did To 
Mexico 
(Continued from Page 951) 


sion, and the coming of a new Mexican 
Administration which, at worst or best, 
would not squander the resources of 
the country so crudely. 

Albert B. Fall, agent of Edward L. 
Doheny, was active in Washington, as 
were many influences helping Obregon 
in an “advisory” capacity. Obregon 
appealed to Washington. On Decem- 
ber 29, 1923, it was announced that the 
United States Government was selling 
him rifles, ammunitions and airplanes, 
for which the terms were “pay when 
you can.” 

Arming Obregon was useless unless 
the enemy were prevented from getting 
arms. The United States Government 
placed an embargo on shipments to the 
rebels. 

Unable to organize a dependable 
army in central or southern Mexico, or 
anywhere else with Mexicans, Obregon 
had to fall back on the Yaqui tribesmen 
of his native State; but it was impos- 
sible to mareh them quickly enough 
across the mountains. His only hope 
lay in obtaining permission to trans- 
port them by rail through Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. This was the next 
concession President Coolidge granted, 
over the protest of the Governors of 
two of these States. 

Once embarked on a policy of inter- 
ference, President Coolidge had to see 
it through. A squadron was rushed to 
Tampico to prevent De la Huerta from 
blockading that port and controlling the 
oil fields. The moral effect was to con- 
vince every Mexican that, if need be, 
the United States army would be sent 
to the rescue of Obregon. 

It was a repetition of President Wil- 
son’s intervention; but many Mexicans 
feel that it was worse because it insured 
the “election” of Calles and brought 
Mexico to the most calamitous period 
of her history. 

De la Huerta fled to the United 
States and the Jaliscans surrendered to 
the reprisals which followed. They 
alone could have defeated and can at 
any time defeat the radicals, who are 
not even one per cent of the popula- 
tion of Mexico; but they could not, nor 
‘an anyone in Mexico, resist even such 
a minority so long as it has the active 
support of the United States. 


ao the collapse of the rebellion, 

* Obregon and Calles applied them- 
selves relentlessly to punishing their 
enemies. Thousands were killed with- 
out semblance of investigation or proof 


(Please Turn to Page 958) 
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“To Manufacturers: 
an Francisco 


The central distributing point 
for Western America and the 
‘Pacific basin beckons + 7 7 7 


AN FRANCISCO welcomes and en- 
S courages manufacturers. The business 
and commercial capital of the West, this 
city offers markets of deep significance. 


Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean 
and look to San Francisco for countless 
commcdities. Many of these are now made 
here. Many more can be made here. 


An immediate market of 1,600,000 « s- 
tomers—the Coast’s largest concentration 
of people—is within an hour’s radius of 
San Francisco. Within 150 miles of San 
Francisco are half the people of California, 
with astonishing buying power. 


The vast Pacific basin, concededly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 
sion, is pre-eminently 
San Francisco’s trade 
domain. A vast part of 
the human race dwells 
on its shores. Millions 
of these people are 
rapidly developing 
modern wants. 


A book of carefully 
weighed FACTS 
will be sent to you 
upon request. Cali- 
fornians Inc. is a 
non-profit organi- 
zation of California 
citizens and insti- 
tutions interested 
in the sound devel- 
opment of the 
State. 


Because of its con- 
venient markets, cen- 








tral posi- 
tion, and 
manufact- 
uring ad- 
vantages, 
San Fran- 
cisco Bay 
district leads other Coast areas by more 
than $250,000,000 a year in manufactures, 
It is served by three transcontinental rail- 
roads, several air lines, and 118 steamship 
lines. This is America’s second-greatest 
port in water-borne tonnage. Here is a 
young American city with a New York-like 
future;a world city with a world view point. 
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Industrial land is still cheap and abun- 
dant within the metropolitan switching 
area. Taxes are low. Water and power are 
cheap. Raw materials are at hand. Labor 
is plentiful and in harmony with its job. 


Over allis a bracing year-round climate 
where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 
play no part. The mean winter tempera- 
ture is 51°; summer’s average is 57°. 


Visit San Francisco! A holiday in one of 
the world’s most interesting cities need be 
no less enjoyable if it discloses important 
personal business opportunity. 


inCALIFORNIA 





-—— “Where life is better” 














CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 610, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
You may send your free book, ‘Why Manufacturers Choose 


San Francisco,’’ to— 





Meanufaclurera Chooue Name 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Address 
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>> Speaking of Books << 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


Bound To Sell 


The Lady of Stainless Raiment, by Mathilde Eiker: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: A. A. Knopf. 


The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, by Louis 
Bromfield: Stokes. 


HESE three books, differing in 

kind and quality, have one thing 

in common. No one of them 
would be as it is unless another book 
had preceded it. Henry James has 
pointed the way for Mathilde Eiker. 
Warwick Deeping imitates successfully 
his own first best-seller. And Louis 
Bromfield has taken leaves from many 
books to make his one. 

Henry James is, take it all in all, the 
safest master that our younger novel- 
ists of manners can follow, and 
Mathilde Eiker is a fine product of his 
school. Her interest is in character 
and “mores” rather than in narrative. 
The story of “The Lady of Stainless 
Raiment” is neither important nor 
original. It has to do with the mar- 
riage of Julian Haldane, a rich dilet- 
tante painter, and Claudia of the stain- 
less raiment who lives on a_ pedestal, 
accepting the adoration of all men and 
giving nothing in return. It is a mar- 
riage foredoomed to failure, and 
Mathilde Eiker’s generous attempt to 
mitigate Julian’s fate by the introduc- 
tion of Katheran who enters the story 
as a child who would not cheat at 
croquet and leaves as a young girl 
engaging herself to provide Julian with 
all that his first union lacked, is not 
very convincing. Mathilde Ejker 
directs her brilliant, caustic irony 
against the class of Southern gentle- 
folk which has produced Claudia. 
There is something to be said for the 
class as a survival of a charming, hypo- 
critical age. But the lady which it 
produced has no redeeming qualities. 
Even her beauty which struck awe to 
the hearts of its beholders does not 
materialize before the reader's eyes. 
So that the shafts which are directed 
against her by the outraged authoress 
have a little the effect of barbed arrows 
launched in a futile attack on a large 
hard-rubber doll. 

The grandest thing in the book is 
the dialogue. With the exception of 
Claudia’s own speech, which is in- 
credible, it is not only brilliant but 
realistic. And the character studies, 


even the briefest, are fine. The best 
are those of Mrs. Chapelle, the old 
Southern belle, still full of bon mots at 
seventy; of Dr. Trenholme, perennial 
cotillion leader; of his son, Winston, 
whom the immaculate Claudia effectu- 
ally destroys, and in whose story the 


The Most Discussed Books 


HIS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 

best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 

New York—Brentano’s; 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc.; 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company; 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 

Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 

Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 

Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 

Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 

Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd 

Portland, Oregon—J. K. Gill Company 


Fiction 


The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, by Louis 
Bromfield: Stokes. Reviewed in this issue. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: A. A. Knopf. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


All Kneeling, by Anne Parrish: MHarpers. This 
amusing story of a sweet trouble maker will 
please those who like their irony very light. 
Reviewed September 19th. 


The Children, by Edith Wharton: Appleton. This 
excellent novel about the sad fate of the chil- 
dren of the easily and often divorced is one 
of Mrs. Wharton’s best. Reviewed Sept. 26th. 


Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne: Little, Brown and 
o. Reviewed in this issue. 


Non-Fiction 


Goethe, by Emil Ludwig: G. P. Putnams Sons. 
This is so good a book that its popularity lends 
to the Ludwig cult a greater authority and 
distinction than it has previously merited. 
Reviewed last week. 

Abraham Lincoln 1809-1858, by Albert J. Bev- 
eridge: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. While 
not comparable with Beveridge’s Marshall this 
work, left unfinished at the author’s death, 
is valuable and important. Reviewed last 
week, 

Tamerlane, by Harold Lamb: McBridge. This 
stirring and picturesque biography is quite as 
good as Lamb’s Genghis Kahn. A fine book 
for boys as well as for adults. To be re- 
viewed later. 

Francois Villon, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis: 
Coward-McCann Co. A brilliant and scholar- 
ly biography and critical study of the poet 
and a splendid picture of early renaissance 
Paris. Reviewed Sept, 26th. 

Story of Oriental Philosophy, by L. Adams Beck: 
Cosmopolitan. Reviewed in this issue. 


book touches tragedy; and of Zosime 
and Olympe, French painter and 
“muse,” in dealing with whom Mathilde 
Eiker lays aside for a moment her 
somewhat chilly probe and touches with 
a warm finger. This book has a great 
many of the qualities which go to make 
a fine novel, not the least of which is 


readability. What it lacks is substance. 
But even if all Mathilde Eiker’s work 
should show such a lack, that would 
simply date her as belonging to our 
present literary period. Her work as 
a whole is entirely worthy of the illus- 
trious school to which she belongs. 


“Old Pybus” is an amiable and senti- 
mental book. It is the story of three 
generations. Old Pybus is a gentle 
philosopher, formerly a dealer in rare 
books, now the “boots” at an English 
country inn. He is estranged from his 
sons, Conrad, rich and thorough-going 
mucker, and Probyn, rich but redeem- 
able, and his grandson, Lance, the 
twentieth century version of the old 
man, does not know him. But he dis- 
covers him (this is a Deeping book) and 
they become fast friends. Old Pybus 
furthers Lance’s literary ambitions, 
helps him out of the wrong kind of love 
with the wrong girl and into the right 
kind with the right girl, brings about 
a better understanding between Lance 
and his father (who turns out to be 
quite a human sort of fellow after all 
with a mild interest in old herbals) and 
finally dies, having done well by his 
grandson and by the book which his 
likeable qualities will probably put in 
a place of popularity equal to that of 
“Sorrell and Son.” 

As in all of Deeping’s books, the 
plot is mechanically perfect and the 
characters move in it like well-oiled 
clock-work. The book is humorless; 
its pseudo-intellectuality tawdry, and 
its sentiment cloying. But Old Pybus, 
if smacking somewhat of a figure in a 
newspaper “‘human-interest’’ story, is 
still an engaging old thing, and nine out 
of ten readers will praise this book 
about him. And why be the tenth 
reader? 


It is too bad that Louis Bromfield, 
instead of being satisfied with his own 
sterling qualities and the position in 
contemporary American fiction to 
which they have brought him, should 
have aspired to become an _ esoteric 
novelist. Mr. Bromfield has a fine 
talent for narrative and tremendous 
vitality. But among the qualities which 
he lacks are three which the esoteric 
novelist must have: wit, originality and 
an at least acceptable classic prose 
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style. “The Strange Case of Miss 
Annie Spragg”’ inevitably invites com- 
parison with the work of Thorton 
Wilder (whose ‘‘Cabala” was written 
before “Miss Annie Spragg” if his 
“Bridge” was not), Aldous Huxley and 
Norman Douglas. The method fol- 
lowed, that of using some artificial 
trick to unite a group of unrelated 
stories, was not new with them, nor 
Percy Lubbock, whose “Roman 
is the bets contemporary ex- 
It is, in fact, one of the 
Its present 


with 
Pictures”’ 
position of it. 
oldest devices in fiction. 
popular success and the ease with which 
it is at present used are probably due 
to the influence of jour- 


Priapus to be unearthed in a villa gar- 
den, which will contribute the element 
of sexual symbolism which is neces- 
sary. Then I shall extract from the 
pasts of these people stories, some of 
them grand good stories but quite un- 
related, and I shall tie the whole to- 
gether with a moral from Thomas 4a 
Kempis for a bitter taste, and another 
moral, obvious, reassuring, generally 
acceptable, for a good taste, and I shall 
have a thoroughly smart, salable book, 
which can bring no _ disgrace of 
triviality upon a serious novelist, and 
‘ast no burden of sober-mindedness 
upon a man of the world.” 
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critics. As a whole it is that which is 
proverbially described as “the sincerest 
flattery.” 


The Old Diplomacy 
By P. W. WILSON 


Heading for the Abyss. Reminiscences by Prince 
Lichnowsky: Payson & Clarke. 


T is, perhaps, inevitable that the 
correspondence of Prince  Lich- 
nowsky should be read as evidence 

of Berlin’s alleged blame fer the war. 


After all, the Kaiser’s footnotes are 
damning. In the very throes of the 
crisis, he was describing the British 

as “scoundrels” and a 


“common crew of shop- 





nalism on prose writing 
and the consequent over- 
exaltation of brevity. 
The short story, the short 
essay, the incidental char- 
acter sketch have received 
masterly handling, and 
some of the men who use 
them most successfully 
have chosen to carry them 
into the field of the com- 
plete novel. 
Considering 
“Miss Annie Spragg,’” it 
seems almost as though 
Mr. Bromfield had con- 
sulted with himself as 
follows: “How shall I, a 
novelist whose work has 
certain typical American 
virtues, force, skillful 
story-telling, a concern 








keepers’; Sir Edward 
Aha! the com- 
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Grey was “ 
mon cheat! 
raseal’’ who 


a false 
indulges in 
“drivel” — “the raseal 
is crazy or an idiot’ —‘‘a 
ap- 
“humbug”; in- 


false dog’’—whose 
peals are 
deed, “he lies.” Even 
King George is 
and as for Serbia, she was 
“a band of robbers” who 
“must get a good dressing 
any 
being “‘a monstrous piece 
of British impudence.” 
Such was the 
of the Hohenzollerns, 
and it was supported by 
frank dispatch 
to Lichnowsky, explain- 


“a liar,” 


down,” interference 


“<“ 


swansong 


Jagow’s 








for social abuses 
and misapprehensions, set 
about to write a cosmo- 
politan novel which will 
suit the ‘parlor-intelligentsia’? Well, 
I shall select for my _ setting, not 
a Peruvian bridge nor a _ Mediter- 
ranean island, but = an __ Italian 
city, perhaps Florence. In it I shall 
place an assorted group of types; a 
sleek old termagant with the urge to 
found eclectic religions, an American 
born princess, ageing and descending 
rapidly to the gigolo-lover stage, a little 
English bachelor, living on his contribu- 
tions of society notes to the pages of 
the “Ladies’ World,’ a cynical and 
worldly priest, a fool taught by pity and 
dying for his pains, a nun, and so forth. 
These I shall bring together by the 
death, under mysterious circumstances, 
of Miss Annie Spragg, an eccentric, 
which death will provide the necessary 
religious symbolism; and I will animate 
statue of 


the whole by causing a 


Courtesy Knoedler ae 
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THE PASSING GONDOLA 
Etching By James McBey 


All this he has done, and, lacking, as 
we have said, wit, originality and a 
good prose style, has done very well. 
The stories in “The Strange Case” are 
very good stories, very readable, very 
convincing. Most of them could have 
stood alone, and in some there is almost 
a lavish waste of material. The story 
which will probably be most enjoyed is 
that of the Miss 
Annie’s father, who carried on so vigor- 
ously for the gods that after his death 
two sons together could not “fill his 
shoes.” But the story which has the 
deepest implications is that of Father 
d’Astier who failed to fulfil his trust. 
In that story, Louis Bromfield shows 
the finest of his many good qualities. 
The book merits the popularity which 
it will undoubtedly have. But it is 
searcely deserving of the praise of 


prophet Spragg, 


ing in effect that now was 


the time to save Austria- 

Hungary by a war for 

which “when all is said 
and done, Russia is at present not 
ready.” 


Yet we hope that the reminiscences 
will also be studied as an example of 
the old diplomacy, revealed at its best. 
As Foreign Minister and Ambassador, 
Grey and Lichnowsky may have talked, 
the one for Britain and the other for 
Germany. but they talked in the same 
tone and to the same purpose, which 
In mutual courtesy, they 

Indeed, 
Whigs in 


too, who 


was peace. 
solicitous. 
of them, 
aristocrats, 


uniformly 
they both 
temper—landed 
loved their estates more than states- 
manship. It is not too much to say 
that they became personal friends. 
Nor did they fail in candor. They 
told the truth, each to the other, as they 
saw the truth. Lichnowsky, too, was 


were 
were, 
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N ow Your Boy and Your GIRL will 
read and enjoy the greatest ofall books 


HE Grapaic Bise isa new pathbreaker 

through the Scriptures—a personal guide 
through the mazes of a book which is ten 
times as long as the average work of fiction 
and coversa period of about fifteen centuries. 
Morethana hundred animated mapsand lucid 
charts make this terrain as simple as a sixth- 
grade geography. And “with the fascinating 
text that surrounds the maps and charts,” says 
the Syracuse Herald, “it is a guide book to 
the Bible that makes it as plain and as inter- 
esting as ‘Treasure Island’. It should lie on 
the table in every home where the study of 
the Bible or any of its parts is fostered and 
encouraged. That should mean every home, 
for quite aside from religious considerations, 
the Bible is great literature.” 









































“WE CAN imagine youngsters being stimulated to an appreciative reading 
of the Bible through Browne’s intimate introduction and once parents 
have taken a peek at it they will not set it down until the final map has 
been scanned.” — New York Evening Post 


The Graphic Bible 


by LEWIS BROWNE 
At all bookstores — $2.50—Third Printing 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Even Grey and Lichnowsky them- 
selves had to talk about the eventuality 
(Continued from page 955) of war. What Grey wanted was, of 
course, to avoid it. So did Lich- 
not less frank, not less tactful in his  jowsky. But he on his side was scarcely 
communications to Berlin. If, then, — Jess eager to discover whether, if there 
rectitude and chivalry could have saved were war, Great Britain would inter- 
this situation, saved it would have been. vene. The very amiability of Grey and 
It was not the manner of the old Lichnowsky, the one to the other, 
diplomacy that went wrong. It was created a false situation. What Grey 
the matter. On both sides there was meant by peace was peace. What 
held a point of view that, sooner or Berlin assumed to be Grey's meaning 
later, must have been fatal to peace. was neutrality during war. 


Speaking of Books 


The Outlook 


Grey’s difficulty was all the greater 
because his position was indeterminate. 
It was not true that he was committed 
to defend France. But as he warned 
Lichnowsky, it was true that British 
officers had discussed naval and mili- 
tary matters both with France and with 
Germany. In actual fact, there was 
no secret agreement. Yet there were 
all the indications that there might be 
one. What Grey intended was obvious. 
He wished to secure the safety of 
France. But he did not wish to hand 
to France the carte blanche which, 
in an evil moment, Germany handed to 
Austria-Hungary after the assassina- 
tions at Serajevo. 

Of the perils attaching to such a 
definite pledge we have in these pages 
a dramatic illustration. In 1913, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Lon- 
don came to Lichnowsky and told him 
bluntly that the Dual Monarchy was 
ready to plunge Europe into war for the 
sake of Scutari. Indeed, he demanded 
Belgrade as a “bridgehead” and added. 
“If we should then be attacked by 
Russia, that would mean the casus 
foederis for Germany.” It was_ this 
kind of negotiation that was proceed- 
ing fifteen months before the Archduke 
was murdered. Lichnowsky ironically 
observed that “the prospects of going 
to war for the sake of Seutari would 
arouse little enthusiasm,” yet to Scutari 
Serajevo was merely a sequel. For the 
United States, it is not impossible that 
these disclosures, now easily available, 
will suggest the wisdom, at any rate in 
the past, of avoiding European en- 
tanglements. 


Come Back to Erin 


nr Bay. .By Donn Byrne. Little, Brown and 
0. 


HE publishers of Donn Byrne’s 

books have asked reviewers to 

use the occasion of reviewing 
“Destiny Bay” to give an estimate of 
his work as a whole. For Donn Byrne. 
you know, is dead. He was born in 
New York but taken to Ireland to grow 
up, because he was an Irishman. He 
returned to America to make his for- 
tune, and having made enough of it. 
went back to Ireland to write, and. 
much too young, to die. You may talk 
an hour or write a book and you will 
find no better word to say of Donn 
Byrne’s work than that it has true Irish 
charm. Long essays about it will just 
be filling space. Donn Byrne was a 
real Irishman; that is, a grand story- 
teller, a poet with a great eve for horses 
and fighting and women with red hair, 
and a witty fellow that could give a 
melancholy curve to his smile that 
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would charm the heart out of you. The ee ee eee ee wee eee 
book he left behind him is a book of 
short stories, as good as any he ever N B ) N | ( | D O N | 
wrote, about the country and people 

that came around Destiny Bay, the seat 
of the MacFarlanes in the north of Ire- 


land. Scraps of most of the things 
that Donn Byrne knew about are in it; 


age age ye ye age ey ge ge ~ ~ . > 


Sarp W ilberforce, speaking of Pitt: “Our friendship has starved for want 
of nutriment.” Human affections are not the only virtues that perish if 


Ai Masonry and the gypsies, and left unnurtured. Our spiritual natures need the recurrent touch with 
New York with prize fighting and ward things of God. . . . Abingdon Books offer the minister, the student, 
politics mixed up in it, and Marco and the layman opportunity for constant spiritual renewal. They em- 
Polo’s China nowadays; these are all brace a wealth of religious material. They cover wide fields of interest. 
in the stories, and what the music of And expressing the sincere thoughts of Christian leaders, they speak 
the pipes will do to a man, and how a with a not uncertain authority. 

horse is trained for the Derby. And err : 

through it all, Irish country and Irish Christianity in Science By Freperick D, LEeEere 
weather and the teasing tricks of the “This is not just another book on science and religion. It is an examination of the unbroken 


Setalh. sess: wail Vee-alenainh Adee él thread of Christianity running through scientific thought, biography and achievemertt. A 
tl , ‘ ie 1 And ; wine ve volume that will be in wide demand both for general reading and technical reference.” 
» Irish p , ; one page — 
1€ va peop e. And there is one page Boston Transcript. Price, net, $ $3.00, postpaid 
of writing in it, too long to quote, where 


“My uncle Valentine,’ your pertect William Alfred Quayle : The Skylark of Methodism By M.S. Rice 


Britisher, sorts the population of the For many years an intimate friend of Bishop Quayle, Dr. M. S. Rice has written an In 
. 7 “e 

globe into five classes, men and Memoriam volume of rare appreciation and understanding. It is far more than a biogra- 

phy. It is a living word—full, rich, pulsing in every chapter. 


women, inhabitants, natives, abori- 
Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


gines, and denizens” (these last for 
Russia), which is funny enough and : , , ; 
Lean see ah uae Child Nature and Nurture According to Nicolaus Ludwig 

Not to enjoy Donn Byrne’s work is Von Zinzendorf By Henry H. Meyer 
to be missing one of the most easily A study of the religious-educational theory and practice of Zinzendorf. His theory con- 


attainable of small, comforting cerns itself with the status of the child in the Kingdom of God; with the nature of the 
experience of salvation in the individual; with the resulting aims and general principles 


pleasures. It is not vulgar work, nor of procedure in the religious nurture and training of children; and with the organization 
sophisticated. But it will probably of the Christian community for purposes of Christian worship and instruction. 
be cherished for a few years to Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 
come by those simple, tender-hearted oy « % 

2 Re ; e i , 2 
people who like to smile and weep Present Perils in Religion By Abert Epwarp Day 


One main purpose runs through these sermons: “The search for reality in religion and the 
f it tl 1 : hall I Lt present hindrances that lie in the path of discovery.” The themes suggest the range of the 
of it that the stories shall be good, the inquiry: Orthodoxy, Heresy, Institutionalism, Individualism, Intellectualism, Emotion- 
characters appealing, and the at- | alism, Ideals, Compromise, Symbols, The Lost Chord. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


mosphere romantic. 


How To Listen To Football 


(Continued from Page 929) 


“Hurry up, dear,” she calls. “‘I’ve THE ABINGDON PRESS , Publishers 


ot it.” 
& New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


In the doorway appears Mr. G., | —— 


with two tall glasses filled with a 


bubbling amber liquid. It might be Eat and Be Well! 
5 . e PHILOSOPHY FOR 


ginger ale, but it isn’t. 
THE LAYMAN Series 
CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 


He hands one of the glasses happily 
to Mrs. G. and they sit down in com- T 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building Vy Oo RALITY 
diets, and diets used in the correction 


easily over their reading, who demand 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 
At the Better Bookshops 














A condensed set of health rules— many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or, while traveling You. will find inthis little 
book a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 















fortable arm chairs in front of the 
of various chronic maladies. 


instrument. 
The book is for FREE circulation 


“from the stadium at Cambridge,” 
the voice is saying, “and a slight rain is 

Not a mail-order advertisement. By DURANT DRAKE 
Name and address on card will 


beginning to fall as the two teams line 
up for the kick-off—” bring it without cost or obligation. 
Mr. G. turns to Mrs. G. with a happy 
smile upon his face and takes a deep, 
long drink from the tall glass. 
“the field is slippery and I am 
afraid—” says the voice, and little 


Maurice, now quite a sturdy young MUSICAL ALARM CLOGK / 


man, with a faint touch of gray around 
YES, I SAID MUSIC! 








Where is the jazz ag:> going? 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU How may those entrusted with 
294 Good Health Buiiding, Battle Creek, Mich. the gui ance of youth help to 
contrive a new morality, new 
codes of conduct in a chang- 
ing world? Durant Drake dis- 
cusses, in a detached and en- 
lightened manner, the many 
problems of personal and 
group conduct that are now 














he Yr ; running into the Because it plays sweet tunes in- 
the shoulde ty CrEneS ’ 8 stead of annoying ringing. perplexing thoughtful men 
room. Imported. Keeps perfect time. and women. 
Fs . 59 — hig pers gg ce 
a ac end for free catalog No 0! 4 
Who’s ahead?” he asks. el A s Meet $2.50 
Papa looks at mama and grins. MERMOD & CO., 16 East 23rd St.,W.Y. 














“We are,” he replies. & ed = mi | a ak & a 
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That's one of the reasons 
Kermath is so popular. 
Yachtsmen know of Ker- 


In all 


sizes, types and description 


math’s reliability. 


of craft—in pleasure boats 
and in work boats, the 
Kermath runs and runs 
and runs. No Kermath has 


ever worn out. 


Tell us about your boat 
and let us recommend a 
Kermath installation that 
will give you lasting joy for 


years to come. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 


Kermath Manufacturing Company 


5887 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


— 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 








What Will We Do With It? 
(Continued from Page 927) 


kind, of the protests that lie before me. 
Among them are many suggestions of 
what should be done about it. 

“We must allow liquor to be sold at 
least in one place in every county under 
government regulation at a price a little 
above actual cost. This itself will stop 
moonshining and bootlegging, as no- 
body will work at anything there is no 
profit in.” 

“The only remedy is the outright re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Then we could adopt the Canadian 





system where the whole thing is left to 
the provinces.” 

There is hardly a system which 
some one does not prefer to the one we 
are actually experimenting with. And 
two subscribers, one from Maine, the 
other from Massachusetts, deplore the 
law because it diminishes the oppor- 
tunity of the weak to destroy them- 
selves. As a balance to the rather un- 
reasoning protests let me give a new 
carefully thought out suggestion which 
came from New Haven. 

“T should like to see the whole matter 
placed on a wholly new legislative 
and executive basis. JI would have 
Congress pass a general law giv- 
ing very broad powers to a _ highly 
paid permanent Commission appointed 
by the President in conference with 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. I would pay the com- 
missioners so highly that the best men 
would be interested. I would provide 
life tenure, or at least tenure up to a 
certain age with large pensions. I 
would make the head of the commission 
an executive officer with powers equal 
to or exceeding those of a cabinet ofh- 
cer. The other members would assist 
the chief, and the whole body would be 
given very broad legislative or rather 
regulative powers like those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
broader. The commission would be 
liberally supplied with funds and would 
have many powers of a semi-judicial 
nature, so that the whole responsibility 
would rest on it. It would operate 
under a liberalized Volstead Act which 
would permit it to maintain dispensaries 
under its own immediate jurisdiction if 
the people of a given district so desired, 
but the alcoholic drinks there sold would 
have to be mild and pure, there would 
be no drinking on the premises and the 
commission would be at liberty to re- 
move its dispensaries if their privileges 
were abused. The commission would 
have its own judiciary which would deal 
with all ordinary cases, but there would 
still be the right of appeal to the higher 
Federal Courts.” 

The saloon deserves consideration 
by itself. There is no question 
that the evils of the saloon were the 
strongest ammunition the prohibition 
forces had. Some of the other offspring 
of alcohol might have redeeming traits. 
Did not a drink or so increase gaiety 
and comradeship and reduce sorrow? 
For many, these balance the evil of the 
father who drank the shoes off his baby, 
and beat his wife. But the saloon was 
a different case. No form of regula- 
sion for the liquor traffic had been able 
2ither to control or destroy it. It is 


The Outlook 


evident from the letters that many 
Outlook readers consider its destruction 
the chief object of the Amendment, 
evident further that people were 
not expecting the rise of the bootlegger 
and the speakeasy and that they are 
startled and surprised at the strong 
resemblance these young dragons bear 
to their deceased parent. 


T is an interesting revelation, this 

questionnaire. It shows beyond 
doubt that although the Outlook readers 
are, as a class for the Amendment, they 
react in practical accord with their 
communities. In the dry Great Valley 
they are largely content with the work- 
ing of the Amendment, in the wet cos- 
mopolitan industrial cities, they are in- 
creasingly dissatisfied. If they belong 
to the traditionally dry occupations— 
house-wives, the professions—they see 
the faults of it large and black and 
write what they see, but in general they 
do not want to change. If, however, 
they are clerical workers or in business 
they are more impatient with the evils 
of the situation and more willing to try 
something else. It appears also that 
the professions which are 82% in favor 
of the Amendment the country over are 
far less enthusiastic in its support in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago than they are in Portland, 
Topeka and Los Angeles. Also that 
the older they grow the less likely they 
are to change. The students when 
they send letters are imbued with the 
certainty of youth; the middle-aged are 
learning from their experience; the old 
stand by the convictions of their prime. 

On this checker board of answers 
two things stand out. A still substan- 
tial majority in favor of this great 
social experiment of ours and a growing 
conviction that it is chiefly official cor- 
ruption which has made it work so im- 
perfectly. 





THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs ofall Boarding Schools asd camps 
{n U.S. Rates. Advice from official inspections. 
22d year. State Chartered Free Bureau. Apply 
American Schools’ Association 
1212 Times Bldg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago 


SCHOOLS 
New York 


THAMPTON HOSPITAL 
ES ole) Res Nursing’ 


Southampton, L.1. 8-hour day. 234 year course—monthly allow- 
ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require 
ments 2 years High School. Write schoo! principal for information. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


































Italy 


Florence, Mrs. Steven, nee Notarbartolo 
52 via dei della Roblia keeps finishing school for 
girls. The house is very comfortable; is in a 
residential part of town with a lovely garden and 
two terraces and has all modern conveniences. 
Italian is the predominant language—The best 
teachers are provided. Prospectuses and ad- 
dresses for reference are given on application. 
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What The Republicans Did To 


Mexico 
(Continued from Page 953) 


of charges. Emigration again assumed 
gigantic proportions. 

Then followed the formalities of an 
electoral campaign. The leaders, now 
two, allowed General Angel Flores to 
become a candidate and to start a politi- 
cal campaign; but his meetings were 
mobbed by gangs and his sympathizers 
persecuted and in many instances assas- 
sinated. Finally he retired to his home 
in Sinaloa, where he died under mys- 
terious circumstances. 

Calles was “elected” and took office 
on December 1, 1924. He had promised 
to carry on the reforms which both Car- 
ranza and Obregon had held in abey- 
ance since 1917. 

“Excelsior,” the leading Mexican 
newspaper gave a true picture of politi- 
cal conditions in its editorial on July 
28, 1924, just after Calles’ “election” 

“Never before have Mexican politics 
shown such a well defined character 
of incoherence, nor the politicians been 
so incompetent and immoral. It is im- 
possible to find among them a dozen 
sensible men having the same principles. 
The only fact that everybody admits 
is that the last election was a sham, per- 
haps the most shameful trick ever 
plotted in our country.” 

At the inauguration of Calles, promi- 
nent among many hundreds of radicals 
was Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. He had 
come to witness the crowning triumph 
of his patient labor in behalf of the 
establishment of what was in intent the 
first communist government in the 
American hemisphere, and he _ was 
received and entertained in a manner 
to confirm his claim of having been the 
strongest factor in its establishment. 


IX review: the Republican Adminis- 
tration of President Harding, de- 
ceived by the promises of the Mexican 
radicals after the assassination of Car- 
ranza, did not fulfill its election pledges 
of a change in Mexican policy, but it 
did withhold recognition to the last day 
of President Harding’s rule. The Mex- 
ican radicals, by means of intensive 
propaganda and by using the influence 
of “the interests,” induced President 
Coolidge to grant recognition on the 
basis of false promises made by Obre- 
gon. Once diplomatic relations were 
reestablished, President Coolidge was 
forced into a practical alliance with 
Obregon and Calles. 

Neat week the writer will bring his 
account down to the Calles Administra- 
tion in Mevico and present relations 
with the United States. 


Picked at Random 


By Wa ter R. Brooks 
Mr. Drake has put 


a number of shud- 
in this book, 


H. B. Drake’s 
The Shadowy Thing 
Macy-Masius 


ders 
but he has so muffled 
and swathed them in verbiage that they 
lack the authentic chill. Our hair got 
ready to rise several times, but each 
time curled up and went to sleep again 
the author could make up his 

Avery Booth 
and he could 


before 
mind to be really ghastly. 
was wicked all right, 
charm people’s souls out of their bodies 
in order to lend said bodies to fiendish 
tenants from the other world, but he is 
probably the slowest moving villain in 
fiction. Which is possibly why Dick 
and Olave and the psychic Blanche 
managed to foil him each time. No, 
this book is not “akin to Dracula,” as 
the blurb states. Or if it is, it is a very 
distant and shabby relative. 


Interest in 
our primal ances- 
tors must be on the 
increase: here is an- 
other novel—the third or fourth, we are 
sure—whose scene is the Garden. The 
story is that of the oldest of all 
triangles, the only one that requires 
but two actors: Adam and Eve and the 
Tree of Knowledge. Eden is intoler- 
ably dull; the escape from it is accom- 
plished in spite of Apollyon, Beelzebub 
and Lucifer, who wish to keep Adam 
and Eve from eating of the tree. “We 
once thought we could cross Jovah by 
assisting man to fall,” says Apollyon. 
and 


Philip Littell’s 
This Way Out 
Coward McCann 


But since Jovah is omniscient 
omnipotent, his enemies see that he 
must know of and wish for the Fall. 
“We now hope to double-cross him by 
keeping both of them innocent.” There 
is much irony and wit in this volume— 
and, we regret to say, a few wise-cracks. 
Jovah appears occasionally as an 
Elderly Gentleman reclining com- 
placently on a bolster of cloud a hun- 
dred feet or so above the earth. In 
referring to him: “We are all fathers 
of one great child.” says Lucifer in 
the course of a lecture which he delivers 
to the inhabitants of Eden. There is 
a good bit of wisdom in the book. It 
will shock you perhaps. It will cer- 
tainly entertain you. Possibly it may 
instruct. 
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Save Your Eyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — ‘‘When I 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
ts using tt; when my wife is not using 
at, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 











At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “i:,° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures correct 
posture—prevents eyestrain—permits concentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help ware who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 
retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.—.L. Eaton, Universi- 

ty of Wis., says: “Jt is a : 
joy to read a book of any 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.’’ 
With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 


Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re=- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


aetna to Invalids 
Used with de- 
tachable metal 
legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
: on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 


o Usable in so many ways, } 

Ideal Gift it will give many years of 
joyful service. Beautifully,finished. Light weight F 
io than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portable, 

‘olds tol inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable to any position. ' 
Styles and Prepaid oriaee "| 

$5.00 





















Students Model ... « 5.00 © 
1. Natural Finish . . . + 650 = 
2. Wainut Finish .....- 7.50 
3. Mahogany Finish . . .. 7.50 tH ie 
5S. Genuine Wainut .... 9.50 om 
6. Genuine Mahogany ... 9.50 


Special detachable legs ag be pr 
ote: $ ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 

Order Nowon5 Days’ Trial just!" yx the stz!e 

rington’’ will be shipped promptly, B es everywhere 

fo Use it for 6 days. If you’re not delighted, we 

will refund your money, ap or enclose your check or in- 
struct us to ship C. O. D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farrington Company 
21 W.ElIm St, 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 


A Mart of the Unusual 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning * Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates far a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in eities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





Major Blake’s Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “ Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook ‘l'ravel 
Bureau or 

199 Picadilly, London, England 





Hotels and Resorts 





Arizona 
RANCHO MANZANITA 


Two hours from Douglas Ariz. A hundred 
thousand dollar guest ranch: Beautiful and 
modern. Steam heat, concrete swimming pool 
and tennis courts. Fine riding horses. Out 
door sports and recreation. All year climate. 
Now open. Wire or write Paul Davis, Mer. 
Rancho Manzanito, Douglas, Ariz. 








_ Canada 
Toronto Convention & Tourist Assn., Inc. 


Send for illustrated folder on Toronto. 
Road & Hotel Information, Toronto, Canada 





Connecticut 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
rooms; all ‘nodern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. EK. Castle, Prop. 


New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 

Evening Dinner and 
Single—$3-$3. ** $4 Sunday | noon . $1.00 
Double—$5-$6-$ Luncheon . ._ .50 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort. for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’ll feel “at home.” 


Hotel Wentworth 
59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest. comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details. rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


53 Washington sq. 
Hotel Judson * NeW York City” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Kuropean plan $1.50 per day and up 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manage: 


New York 


otel LENOX,North St., west of Delaware 
Ave.. Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Writedirect or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates. details, bookings. 





{00MS WITH BATH 














Missouri 
WEBSTER GROVES 


St. Louis’ Finest Suburb 
Write for map and list of homes and estates. 
Dependable and courteous real estate service. 


WEBSTER GROVES TRUST Company, Heultors 
Webster Groves, Mo 








New Jersey 


DATES GROWN 
Send 75 cents for 
paid. Desert Garden 
California. 


C-FAR FIELD GLASSES, $2 


Consists of two rimmed Jenses in neas 
leather case, siips into vest pocket, weigh} 
only 148 ounces. Gives 6 diameters mag- 
nification. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
$2 today to BUFFALO OPTICAL CO., 
Dept. ‘T'U-1, 574 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN CALIFORNIA 
pound box. Post- 
Ranch, Coachella, 














Jersey. Seven- 


New 
stone, story and a half 
house, half acre plot, large trees, 
stone garage in beautiful residen- 


ahwah, 
room, 


tial park, owner moved South 
and must sell. $12,000; terms. 
Key at neighbors. Write H. D. 
Leslie, 1118 Harding Place, Char- 


lotte, N. C. 











New Jersey 


Pudding Stone 
Inn 


Here, close by, but away from the whir of 
the town, you will find a quiet, restful inn 
amidst 12 acres of big trees, and where 
woodsy walks abound, besides comfortable 
rooms and excellent food. Write for booklet. 
ge all year. G. N. VINCENT, Boonton, 








South Carolina 


4 4 Actually Mid the 
Pine Ridge Camp Pines. | Soe place 
for outdoor life in winter, Main house, cot- 
tage, and cabins with sleeping-porches. Mod- 
ern improvements. Pure water, Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open = 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, S 


BELLAMY INN, 


Open to guests October 15th, 1928. Lovely 
old Southern home, remodeled into exclu- 
sive Tourist Inn. Furnace heat, private 
haths, excellent table. Box 376, Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 








Beaufort, 
Ss. C. 








Cuba 
: 3 e F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
The Savoy, Havana American plan. Moder- 
ate. Delightfully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





Virginia 


VINE COTTAGE-—Virginia Hot Springs, 
Va., near medicinal baths, and Homestead 
Hotel, privilege of golf, tennis, swimming, 
* horse back, moderate, excellent. 








District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC “*;3'"é'°"" 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Massachusetts 





Autumn—bright sunny 
roons, hot-water heat—excellent food— 
moderate rates. Misses Tabb, 411 West 
Clifford St., Winchester. Va. 


BOARDERS for 





Washington 


he CAMLIN,Seattle’s most distinguished 
hotel. Smartly correct in guest facilities 
and service at sensibly moderate rates. Illus- 
brochure on request. H. L. BLANCHER, Mrg. 











HOTEL 


LENOX 


The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 
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Real Estate 


California 
To Lease or For Sale 


Artistic 5-room furnished bungalow, Car- 
mel Woods, Carmel, California. Ten min- 
utes walk from beach. Garage, 
electric stoves, hot water heater, 
Box 4, Palo Alto, Calif. 











fireplace, 
and range. 


—_— 





North Carolina 
| Rear Tryon, North Carolina 


In the Blue Ridge 
Unusual — story-and-a-half bungalow, — fur- 
nished, 4 bed rooms, 2 screened porches, 
2 baths, maid's toilet, fireplace, vapor heat, 
coal and electric ranges, garage, mountain- 
view. $900 for 8 months. Owner, Miss S. 
1923 E. 7th St., Duluth, Minn. 


South 
FOR RENT—Beaufort, S. C. 


On the water—two handsome old Southern 
homes, beautifully furnished, furnace heat, 
large gardens and grounds. Bathing and 
| fishing exceptional, shooting ducks, deer 
{ and quail. BOX 376, Beaufort, S. C. 











Carolina 








Co-Operative Apartments 
For Sale 








Apart ENT 


hunting stopped for all 
time by purchasing in a 
co-operatively owned 
building; built in accord- 
ance with American stand- 
ards of comfort and pat- 
terned on the ideas of 
English garden _ cities. 
Gardens and playgrounds 
permanently provided. 
Four rooms, $60.98 in- 
cludes all maintenance 
costs and monthly stock 
payment of $12.50. Charges 
are reduced each year. 
Also fiveand sixrooms. Full 
particulars furnished up- 
on request. Send for book- 
let. Sunnyside Gardens, 
City Housing Corporation, 
4625 Queens Boulevard, 
Long Island City. 














HELP WANTED 


LADIES—Help Wanted—If you can sew 
at all, you can make extra money at home 
in spare time, working for us. For in- 
formation address KEITH'S PUB. HOUSE, 
Dept. 50, Long Branch, N. J. 








HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mailand put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living Apogee = interesting work, 
ag ; advancem Write for free” book, 
“YOUR BIG “OP ‘PORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite BA-5842, 
Washington, D. C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHING GOVERNESS normal grad- 
uate desires position with children from 4 
to 8 years. Country preferred. 8728 QOut- 
look. 








POSITION as companion to elderly wo- 
man. Outlook No. 8726. 





TEACHER, experienced in physical care 
of children desires position a house- 
mother or governess. Outlook 8725. 








YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
panion to lady. Excellent references. 871! 
Outlook. 





LADY wishes position as home assistant 
Light household duties; generally useful; 
neat sewer. Country preferred. Outlook 
8723 





WOMAN, native Swiss, French, American 
college graduate, experienced teacher, wishes 
position as tutor, governess, or traveler 
companion to Europe. Best references. 8720 
Outlook. 





AMERICAN lady. Protestant, experi 
enced young as veompanion-nurse, house- 
keeper or secretary. 8722 Outlook. 





manager's assistant, edu- 
8721 Outlook. 


GOVERNESS, 
cated experienced woman. 





EXPERIENCED woman, fond of chil 
dren desires position in motherless home. 
Supervision of home and_ household help. 
Five years last position. 8724 Outlook. 





BOARD AND ROOM 





HANOVER, N. J.—One or two rooms 
with board, in quiet country home. Com 
fortable, all improvements. References, 
exchanged. Mrs. Estelle W. Hopping. 


STATIONERY 








WRITE for free samples of embossed_at $2 
or printed stationery at dae 50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer. Troy, 








Miscellaneous 


TO young women destiing training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying- 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
further particulars address Directress of 
Nurses. 
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